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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The meetings of the International Coun- 
cilof Women closed on the afternoon of 
June 18 with an enormous crowd, The 
press dispatches say: ‘*The Philharmonic 
Hall was overfilled, and a large overflow 
meeting was held in an adjacent hall, 
where the speeches made in the Philbar- 
monic Hall were repeated. The leading 
speaker in the main ball was Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, who discussed 
Prof. Lester F. Ward’s theory of the bio- 
logical origin of sex. Mrs. Gilman turned 
the theory to account, discussing in a 
brilliant way the relations between the 
sexes to-day, claiming that society will 
not be perfect till women participate in 
all human interests equally with men. 
Helene Lange discussed the ultimate aims 
of the woman movement. Lady Aber- 
deen, president of the International Coun- 
cil, cordially thanked the German organ- 
izers for the splendid success of the con- 
gress. Frau Marie Stritt, of Dresden, 
president of the German league, declared 
the congress adjourned, amid a scene of 
great enthusiasm. The American dele- 
gates, as the German attendants point 
out, made a general impression, owing to 
the superiority of their oratory, clear, 
concise statements and distinct, deliberate 
speaking. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Gilman 
developed into great favorites with the 
audiences, and Miss Susan B, Anthony 
received an ovation whenever she inter- 
jected the fewest simple remarks, often 
writing autographs in the intervals for 
her Germanadmirers, On the evening of 
June 18 the municipality gave the dele- 
gates a great farewell reception at the 
City Hall,’’ 





Itisas amazing as it is delightful to 
Tead of the huge and enthusiastic recep- 
tion given to the equal rights women in a 
country so conservative as Germany has 
had the reputation of being. What hap- 
pened at New Orleans seems to have hap- 
pened over again at Berlin on a larger 
scale. The telegraphic despatches say: 
“The Empress of Germany has won the 
hearts of the American delegates to the 
women’s congress. She glanced along the 
Tow of women, and noticing the venerable 
form of Susan B. Anthony, she sent one 
of her maids of honor for a chair and 
begged her to be seated. Miss Anthony 
declined for a time, and yielded only to 
the insistence of the Empress, who her- 
self remained standing. As the Empress 
Walked along the line, she was made ac- 
Quainted with the name and country of 
each delegate, and then, whether English, 
French, Italian, or Dutch, she, with sur- 
Prising versatility, addressed each dele- 
ate in her own language, each spoken 
vith marked purity of accent and without 





the least hesitation. Her guests were 
amazed. To most of them she spoke only 
a word or two, but when she reached Miss 
Anthony, she said: ‘What a long journey 
you have taken! How do you like Ber- 
lin? I know your long life’s work, and 
your position in the Council of Women.’ 
Miss Anthony replied: ‘I hope your 
husband, the Emperor, will vie with the 
United States in endeavoring to place Ger- 
man women on an equality with men, and 
that he will devote his attention to this 
as well as to augmenting the commercial 
greatness of his country.’ The Empress 
answered: ‘Men are very slow to compre- 
hend the equality of women with them 
selves.’ Miss Anthony then told the 
Empress about her last visit to Berlin, 
when she met the Empress Frederick. As 
the Empress went along the line, she 
showed that she knew all about the wom- 
en’s movement in each country, with the 
names of the leaders and all about them, 
Having gone down the line, the Empress 
retraced her steps, and on reaching Miss 
Anthony again, said: ‘You are my hon- 
ored guest on this occasion, dear Miss An- 
thony.’ Then, again shaking hands with 
Miss Anthony, and bowing to her guests, 
she withdrew. A great mass meeting in 
favor of woman suffrage was held in Phil- 
harmonic Hall on the evening of June 17. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, and the Rev. Anna Shaw spoke 
for the United States.’’ 





The only extreme remark reported from 
the Council meetings was made not by a 
woman, but by a man, and a man with a 
title at that. ‘‘The Secretary of the In- 
terior,’? Count Von Hoensbroeck is re- 
ported as having said on the last day, 
‘snubbed the suffrage movement, but 
gave you strawberries and cream.’’ The 
count, who is a well-known political 
writer, created a sensation by criticising 
the delegates for accepting invitations to 
the garden parties of Chancellor and 
Countess Von Buelow and Secretary of 
the Interior and Countess Von Posadow- 
sky-Wehner, immediately after the gov- 
ernment had declared that it would not 
accept tke amendment to give women 
representation inthe law creating boards 
of arbitration for merchants and their 
employees. Von Hoensbroeck said the 
women should have politely informed the 
ministers that they were unable to accept 
social courtesies under the circumstances, 
Fraulein Freudenberg, of Munich, who 
was presiding, replied to the count’s criti- 


cisms, and later Fraulein Helene Lange | 


returned to the subject, and said that the 
advocates of woman’s rights hoped to 
have an opportunity to meet their oppo- 
nents socially and explain their views. 





The Illinois Democratic State Conven- 
tion in session at Springfield, June 14, 
signified its approval of woman suffrage 
by adopting unanimously the following 
plank in its platform: 


Seventh—Whereas, Illinois women are 
an important part of the citizenship of 
the State, bearing and rearing its children, 
obeying its laws and paying its taxes, we 
believe that not only these duties of citi- 
zenship, but the privileges as well, should 
be exercised by them, and recommend 
that our next Legislature extend to wom- 
en further suffrage rights. 


THE BERLIN SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE. 





BERLIN, GERMANY, JUNE 4, 1904. 

My Dear Comrades: I send you a hasty 
report of our success in organizing an In- 
ternational Suffrage Alliance, and while it 
will necessarily be only a meagre one, it 
will assure you that a movement has been 
started which we trust will ultimately 
unite all womankind in an effort to secure 
their enfranchisement. 

Your hearts would have throbbed with 
a quickened emotion if you could have 
looked into the faces of the intelligent and 
earnest women who, from all quarters of 
the globe, met on the morning of June 3 
in the Prinz Albrecht Hall. Their serious 
dead-in-earnestness impressed me greatly. 

There was a long table crowded with 
the representatives of the press from many 
countries, and their enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of our vote not to exalude the repre- 
sentatives of the press from our meetings 
was shown in the excellent reports which 
have been given of our proceedings. 

The German law forbids a foreigner or 
a foreign association to call or open a 
meeting. It must be done by a German 
or a German society; so Dr. Anita Augs- 
purg, president of the German Suffrage 
Association, called the meeting to order, 
then passed it over to Miss Anthony, who, 
as chairman of the temporary organiza- 





tion formed at Washington two years ago, 
presided. 

When she arose, there was such a dem- 
onstration as we seldom see in our coun- 
try. It was not noisy, but each face 
beamed with a fullness of joy and grati- 
tude as they looked, many of them for the 
first time, upon the face of the beloved 
leader who, they feel, is their leader also. 
As ove of the German papers said, ‘She 
is our Aunt Susan too.’ Amid this al- 
most silent enthusiasm, Miss Anthony’s 
voice rang out as clear, and with the same 
old-time, simple, business-like ring, as it 
did twenty years ago. 

The Berlin papers are full of expressions 
of surprise and praise of such vigor of 
mind and body in a woman 84 years of 
age. I regret my inability to read the 
German reports of our meetings, but I am 
told they are excellent. 

Mrs, Chapman Catt, who, as secretary 
of the temporary organization, has carried 
on the work of calling this conference to- 
gether, had the details of the plan of or- 
ganization perfectly arranged, and had 
every necessary part of the work so sys- 
tematized that it was made comparatively 
easy to work out a permanent plan. By 
her clearness and perfect understanding 
of methods, and by her tact in explaining 
and smoothing over difficult points, Mrs. 
Catt has greatly endeared herself to the 
suffrage women the world over. 

One of the difficulties in perfecting an 
organization of this kind is to translate 
into the languages of the different coun- 
tries the exact shades of meaning of the 
words which express the idea; but this 
was greatly simplified by the remarkable 
ability of Dr. Schumacher, Doctor of Lan- 
guages, who translated from one language 
to another the salient points of the ad- 
dresses and proceedings. Her remarka- 
ble memory, the exactness of her lan- 
guage, and her impartial manner in pre- 
senting all sides of a question, won from 
every one the warmest praise. 

Dr. Augspurg gave the address of wel- 
come in a vigorous and dignified manner, 
and struck the keynote of the meeting, 
which was sacrifice of all personal and 
national feeling for the good of our cause, 
and union of all workers for suffrage. 

There were delegates present from or- 
ganized National Suffrage Associations 
from Great Britain, New Zealand, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the United States, which 
had its full list of delegates and alternates 
present. In addition to the delegates 
from organized nations, there were repre- 
seatatives from Hungary, Austria, and 
Finland, who joined the International 
Alliance as Honorary Associate Members. 

Friday and Saturday, June 3 and 4, were 
crowded with the somewhat tedious work 
of perfecting a declaration of principles, 
drawing up a satisfactory constitution, 
and electing officers. I will not attempt 
to insert the declaration of principles or 
the constitution here, as Mrs. Catt will 
have them duly forwarded to the United 
States and published in the suffrage and 
other papers. 

As soon as the constitution was formu- 

lated, I had the great joy of nominating 
Miss Susan B. Anthony as the first mem- 
ber of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, and in the demonstration which 
followed, the members of the press and 
audience stood and united in prolonged 
applause. 
* Miss Anthony was visibly affected by 
the affectionate esteem manifested by 
everyone, and with difficulty responded. 
In the course of her remarks, she spoke 
of those who had first begun the agitation 
for suffrage, and as name after name of 
the beloved old co-workers fell from her 
lips, after each she added, ‘‘She has passed 
on,’’ and then, turning to Sister Mary, 
she said, ‘‘She alone of the women who 
met in that first woman’s rights conven- 
tion in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, is 
here at this first convention of the Inter- 
national Association.”” Miss Mary An- 
thony was immediately invited to be the 
second member of the Association. Then 
Mrs. Catt proposed the names of the dele- 
gates who came to the United States in 
1902 to begin this movement for an Inter- 
national Society. After that came the re- 
quests from nations to unite, and Austra- 
lia, England, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
and the United States joined. Denmark 
and Norway wished to wait a few days 
until they heard from their home asso- 
ciations. Representatives from Austria, 
Hungary, Denmark, and others joined. 

There was great enthusiasm when from 
the press table an Hungarian gentleman 
came forward asking to join as an Honor- 
ary Associate Member. He said he had 


been writing suffrage articles for thirty 
years. 

The election of officers followed. Miss 
Anthony, when it was suggested that she 
be made president, announced that she 
would not be able to do any active work, 
and with the enthusiasm of foreigners 
they voted by acclamation to make her 
Honorary President. With equal enthu- 
siasm Mrs, Chapman Catt was unanimous- 
ly elected President. Then followed: 

Frau Dr. Anita Augspurg, First Vice- 
President, Germany. ‘ 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, Second 
Vice-President, England. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Secretary, 
United States. 

Dr. Schumacher, First Assistant Secre- 
tary, Germany. 

—-—— Second Assistant Sec- 
retary, Sweden. 

Miss Roger Cunliff, Treasurer, England. 

On Sunday afternoon, at the American 
Church, of which Dr. J. F. Dickie is pas- 
tor, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt spoke 
and conducted the introductory services. 
I am to preach the International Council 
sermon in the same church on June 19. 

The Suffrage Conference will close with 
an informal meeting on Monday night, 
June 6, at which several of us are to make 
short speeches. 

Too much credit cannot be given the 
German suffragists for the splendid man- 
ner in which they arranged for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the delegates at the 
Conference, and for their cordial and 
grateful recognition of the efforts of the 
suffragists to come so great a distance to 
attend. 

Owing to the coming of the Interna- 
tional Council Conference at this time, 
there has been very little public expres- 
sion on the part of the suffragists of Ger- 
many, 80 as to save confusion, but we had 
the pleasure of meeting the delegates so- 
cially at the parlors of the Woman’s Club 
Building at an informal reception on Sat- 
urday night. 

You will realize how well Miss Anthony 
is when I tell vou that at Bremen, the 
day after they landed, she was able to 
take a long drive, and attend a reception 
given by the Woman’s Council, and make 
an address. The following day she came 
to Berlin, settled in her hotel, and on the 
following morning was up early for the 
opening of the Suffrage Conference, She 
presided all the time except Friday after- 
noon. On Saturday, however, she called 
the meeting to order at 9 A. M., and pre- 
sided with only a lunch intermission till 
5.30 P. M., then took a drive for two 
hours, and then attended the reception 
from 8.30 to 11 P. M., and said she was 
not tired! 

Mrs. Blankenburg, my own State presi- 
dent and one of our delegates, has done 
excellent service in helping to bring about 
the organization. She has not only been 
of invaluable service herself, but her 
niece, Fraulein Pape, of Potsdam, has 
been Mrs. Catt’s right-hand helper in 
translating and aiding to lead her English- 
speaking tongue through the mazes of 
German pronunciation, 

Mrs. Clara Neyman was made a dele- 
gate from the United States in place of 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, who was un- 
able to be present. Miss Mary Anthony 
and myself made up the rest of the Amer- 
ican delegation, with Mrs. Mary Wood 
Swift, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, Miss Nettie 
Lovisa White, Miss Belle Kearney, Miss 
Lucy Anthony, and another woman, 
whose name escapes my memory, as al- 
ternates, also in attendance. We were 
glad that our Association was fully repre- 
sented at all sessions. 

I am sure you will feel that, though the 
great ocean divides us, the work which 
you are doing at home and that in which 
we are engaged here is one, and that in 
the freedom of women anywhere, women 
are made freer everywhere; that one 
country’s victory is the triumph of the 
whole world, and that in the service of a 
principle there is no dividing line, but all 
are one. 

I may have some future plans to give 
you later in regard to a trip in England in 
which Migs Anthony, Mrs. Catt, and I 
may meet the suffragists and do some 
work before our return. If we do so, it 
will be in response to many invitations 
which have come to us through Miss An- 
thony’s old-time co-workers. 

I am already looking forward with a 
throb of joy to my return home and the 
work in our own country, which is being 
so splendidly looked after in our absence 
by the officers at home. 

Faithfully yours, 








Anna H. SHaw. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Atice P. Norton, professor of 
home economies in the University of Chi- 
cago, has just given a course of lectures 
before the Normal Institute, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Mrs. Karte 8S. McKinney, of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., wrote a beautiful song especial- 
ly for Kentucky day at the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis. It was entitled, ‘‘The Green 
Kentucky Pastures.” 


Mrs. Mary Cuurcu TERRELL, honor- 
ary president of the National Association 
of Colored Women, contributes an article 
on “Lynching from a Negro’s Point of 
View’’ to the North American Review for 
June, 


Mrs. Fanny J. Ciary, of Williams- 
burg, was nominated for Secretary of 
State by the Massachusetts Prohibition- 
ists at their State Convention last week. 
The platform declares for woman suf- 
frage. 


Mrs. SARAH PLATT DecKkER, of Den- 
ver, the newly-elected president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
writes: ‘‘I can not begin to tell you the 
help I have from the WomAN’s JouRNAL 
in all matters pertaining to our work.”’ 


COUNTESS MARGUERITE CASSINI, niece 
of the Russian ambassador, has sent to 
the Russian Red Cross headquarters in St. 
Petersburg $18,7000, the proceeds of the 
Russian Red Cross fair held in Washing- 
ton last April. This is a larger sum than 
has been realized at any similar fair held 
in Washington for many years. 


Mrs. Epnau D. CHENEY will be given 
a reception by the directorsof the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, next Monday, from 3 to6 P. M., at 
the hospital grounds, Dimock Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Not only the New England 
Hospital, but all women owe a great debt 
of gratitude to Mrs. Cheney. 


Rev. ANNA H.SHAw has written a 
graphic account of the International Suf- 
frage Conference in Berlin, which appears 
in our columns this week. This letter 
was written only for the presidents of the 
State Suffrage Associations and National 
Officers; but Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
rightly thought that all the readers of the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL would be interested 
in it, and she sends it to us this week in 
place of the National Column. 


Miss NELLIE S. WAtsH, of Savannah, 
Ga., has been appointed receiver of the 
bankrupt firm of Krouakess & Co., Savan- 
nah, This is believed to be the first time a 
Georgia woman was appointed to such a 
position. In making the appointment, 
Judge Emery Speer of the United States 
Court declared that he made it to show 
his confidence and pride in the business 
ability of the women of the South. 


Miss ANNE F, MILLER, president of the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Political Equality Club, 
offered a copy of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s reminiscences, ‘‘Eighty Years 
and More,”’ as a prize to the person secur- 
ing the largest number of new members 
between the annual meeting in April and 
the “piazza party’? in June. This result- 
ed in thirty new members. The prize 
was won by Mrs. D. W. Hallenbeck, who 
secured fifteen of them. 


Miss ANNIE Peck of Boston sailed this 
week for South America, to make the as- 
cent of Mt. Sorata, in the Andes, between 
21,000 and 25,000 feet high, a feat which 
she was prevented from accomplishing 
last year because of unfavorable weather. 
She also proposes to visit the crater of 
Sahama, the highest volcano in the world, 
and will try to ascend Mt. Huascan, alti- 
tude, 25,000. Miss Peck goes to Colon 
unaccompanied, expecting to procure 
there all the necessary assistance. The 
expense of the expedition is met in part 
by the contributions of persons interested 
in South American exploration. 


Mrs. J. B. West, of Idaho, the only 
woman delegate to the National Repub- 
lican Convention in Chicago, is reported 
assaying: ‘It was said that womanhood 
would be lowered by the ballot, but 
there is nothing lowering in our going 
to the polls. It is as quietly done as 
though we were going to church. On 
the other hand, I think that our getting 
the franchise has had a splendid effect on 
politics generally. We have not had a 
candidate on the ticket since we got the 
ballot who was not of good character. 
Bad men have tried to get on the tickets, 
but they have invariably been beaten at 
the conventions.”’ 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











IN ALABAMA WOODS. 





The wet, dark woods — monotonous tall 
pines, 

The heavy velvet mat of brown below, 

And straight shafts rising, sodden black witb 
rain, 

In clean, long lines. 


From stem to stem, a high-hung solemn pall, 


Thick clouds of blue-green needles cover all; | 


Bu: see, across the gloom, again! again! 
The dogwood's tlame of snow! «.P G. 
-_—— — 


FROM GERMANY. 


BERLIN, JUNE 8, 1904. 

The National Council of Women of Ger- 
many met us at Plymouth with letters and 
leaflets, a cordial invitation to a reception 
at Bremen, and a drive about the city. 
They were expecting fifty, and we were 
but fifteen, alltold. However, we accept- 
ed unanimously, and telegraphed as re- 
quested from Cherbourg. 

When we reached Bremen Harbor, at 
about 6 A. M., there on the dock were 
three good ladies to receive us, and big 
placards marked “I. C. W.’’ made us feel 
quite at home. 

A special compartment was reserved for 
us on the train, and we enjoyed the two 
hours’ ride to Bremen, through a level 
country, all green and sweet, in the bright 
June weather. Most of our party went 
to Hillman’s Hotel, an excellent one. 
There we rested till eleven, when five 
carriages appeared, and we rode in state 
through the interesting and beautiful old 
town, full of shady parks, and rich with 
flowers, stopping once to enter the great 
Cathedral. The reception was given in 
the Parkhaus, a stately building in the 
inidst of the park. Theres were good 
things to eat and drink (of a strictly 
“temperipce’’ nature, these last); music 
and singing, and addresses in both Eng- 
lish and German. All these German wom- 
en seem to speak English with ease, which 
is fortunate for us. 

The sense of common interests, com- 
mon purpose, and goodwill was felt by us 
all. Our Consul at Bremen made an ex- 
cellent address, the only gentleman pres 
ent, and seeming rather to enjoy it. 

We started for Berlin at eight the next 
morning, Tuesday, May 3lst, arriving at 
one, and the members and delegates 
fourd plenty todo. Extra persons, mere 
speakers-at large, like myself, have a far 
easer time. 

For two days the business meetings 
labored in several languages, and the In. 
ternational Woman Suffrage Union was 
formally instituted. Eminent women from 
several vations were present, and worked 
enthusiastically for the new organization. 

It was a great disappointment not to 
have with us Mrs. A. Watson Lister of 
Australia, whose sad loss compelled her 
sudden return; but the women voters of 
the new world were not without represen- 
tation. Mrs. Napier of New Zealand was 
an impressive speaker, with her story of 


accomplishment to encourage our aspira- 


tions. 

To Europe, where the closely crowded 
nations are so much a mexace to one an- 
other, this union of women, with the hope 
of urging on all measures that promote 
peace, education, and reform, is even more 
valuable and impressive than it is to us. 
It is hard for an American, safe between 
two oceans, with an English-speaking peo- 
ple to the north and only Mexico touching 
us as in any way foreign, to grasp the in- 
ternational problems here. 

Saturday evenirg, June 4, a public suf- 
frage meeting was held, with speakers 
from America, England, Sweden, New 
Zealand, Holland and Germany. TLe ball 
was full, crowded, many standing in the 
aisles, to our great danger had there been 
a fire. 1] rather wondered at this, having 
heard much of the strictness of police 
regulations in Germany. It was a fine 
audience, not only in quantity, but io 
quality. One man spoke for us also, Dr. 
Breitsheidt, and spoke well. 

Miss Rodgers Cunliffe, of England, tuld 
how many of the local suffrage privileges 
of women were being taken from them by 
changes in form of local government, the 
tendency being to abolish small bodies and 
concentrate more and more in town and 
county councils; and that the result was 
to strengthen their feeling that they must 
have Parliamentary suffrage, without 
which they had no security in any minor 
concessions. She spoke, too, of how 
nobly the working women of England 
were striving for this end, seeking to 
elect a representative of their interests to 
Parliament, and to pay his expenses out 
of their own small earnings in ten thous- 
and sixpences! This part of the project 
was defeated, however, by the fall in 
wages to starvation limits, owing to the 
unchecked gambling of Mr. Sully in the 


cotton markets of America. We have 
grown to see the evils of the Louisiana 
Lottery, and others like it; but are still 
blind to this public, international kind of 
gambling, with its results of unearned 
wealth to some, and undeserved ruin to 
others, mischievous in effect both von 
character and on real economic progress. 
This is a concrete case for suffragists to 
study, seeing how this speculation on the 
New York Exchange may have interfered 
with the progress of beneficent legislation 
io England. 

A beautiful lady of Holland, speaking 
excellent German, made the most popu- 
lar speech of the evening, and our inimi- 
table Anna Shaw closed the exercises 
with ashort and deeply moving address. 
The audieuce—very bot and crowded, and 

lacking air, many standing—were ixter- 
| ested to the end. and applauded warmly. 
| Ihave been inquiring about the stand 
ing of the suffrage movement here, and 
fi. d that it is but two years old as an or- 
ganization, and has already about two 
thousand members. 

The other women’s movements, more 
philanthropical and reformatory, are 
ratber afraid of the suffragists, fearing 
that if too much is asked they will get 
nothicg. 

This is somewhat so with us; many ex- 
cellent women giving themselves heartily 
to far-reaching reforms, in most exhaust- 
ing public work, and yet fearing the sim- 
ple, primal, self-evident proposition that 
in a democratic government the shortest 
way to get anything is to vote for itin pre- 
dominant numbers. 

Considering the newness of the move 
ment bere, and the extreme radicalism it 
is supposed to represent, the numbers and 
character of those interested in it give 
great encouragement, Miss Anthony is 
greeted everywhere with loving euthusi- 
asm. 

Ono Sunday, in the American church 
here, a meeting was held in which she 
spoke, with Mrs. Catt, and Miss Shaw read 
from the Scriptures and prayed. There 
are no women ministers in Germany, and 
Miss Shaw made a great impression. 

Mrs. Catt is winning all hearts. Her 
evident ability, her clear, strong, pene- 
trating voice and logical method of pres- 
entation, together with the winning wo- 
manliness of her appearance, have im- 
pressed every one. She was promptly 
elected president of the International 
Suffrage Association without a dissenting 
voice, aud everyone is pleased with the 
choice. 

When the time comes for women to 
hold office in America, we sball have some 
well prepared for such places by the labor 
and the diplomacy incideutal to leadership 
in women’s organizations 

They will not be the traditional young 











womao with a baby in arms, as is so often 


| feared by the anti-suffragists, but prac- 


ticed and well-seasoned workers, as well 
able to serve their country as they are 
now to serve the cause of women. 

Cc. P. G. 
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THEIR DRESSMAKER 


“You geese!"’ said I. ‘‘Why don’t you 
keep one of your own?”’ 
This address may seem severe, but then 





I was an invalid, and invalids are allowed 
to be irritable. Verhaps convalescence 
had ‘‘set in’’ and made me crusser; at any 
rate I quite lost my patience with those 
girls. 

They were trained nurses, some half 
dozen of them together in a fashionable 
rest-cure; fine, handsome young women, 
and old enough to know better than to 
waste time, temper, and money in such 
idle fretting. -My own nurse began it. 
Her dress had not come to band when it 
was promised, vor within three weeks of 
it—indeed, it was still behindhand, though 
she had used every means iv her power to 


urge on the recalcitrant dressmaker. 
The prettiest nurse in the house hap 
pened in just then, avd was presently 


jvined by another. 

One of the amusing things in arest-cure 
is the way tbe nurses congregate in the 
invalids’ bedchambers and chatter like 
merry magpies. Your own friends you 
may not see—nor books nor papers; the 
doctor’s calls are sbort and quiet; no out- 
side influence is allowed to break the 
charmed silence of the sick room; but 
these merry nurses, full of health and 
spirits, flit in and out as freely and con- 





verse as fluently as though the rest-cure 
was an afternoon tea. 

So I got quife an insight into the affairs 
of these damsels, and they interested me. 

Well paid, well fed, well lodged, aud 
doing work which, though sometimes ex 
Lausting, was often easy, and always 
crowned with the sense of noble useful 
ness—they seemed to me most enviable 
workers. But they themselves had no 
such notion. Their complaints were live- 
ly, and among them this upbraiding of 
their several dressmakers ranked high. 
“Why, she never got my fall dress done 
last year till after Christmas!"’ said the 





prettiest one,’ and I sent it in Septem- 


ber!’ “I haven’ta single thin dress yet,’’ 
| said the stout nurse with yellow hair. 
| **Here I'm wearing last summer’s, and 
they’re all rags.”’ ‘‘It’s perfectly out- 
rageous!”’ said the dark-eyed one; ‘‘you 
can’t depend on anything they say. They 
promise and promise, and you can wait 
till your clothes fall off you—much they 
care!"’ 

One would bave thought, to hear these 
damsels, that they were bond slaves of 
some awful potentate; helpless sufferers 
at the hands of this august being who 
made, or rather who delayed to make, 
their dresses. 

Wherefore my short stock of patience 
gave out, and I assailed them from my 
pillows. They took it meekly enough, 
fur we were all good friends, but they did 
not grasp the idea. 

“What do you mean?” said the oldest 
and really the shabbiest of the party. 

‘Just what I say!’’ I replied, a little 
sharply. “Give me a pencil and paper 
and I'll show you.”’ 

The doctor would never have allowed 
this, but then he wasn’t due tbatday. So 
I had the pencil and paper, and an extra 
pillow at my back, and proceeded to illus- 
trate my argument. ‘‘How many are 
there of you here?’ I asked—‘‘in your 
bureau—you girls that know each otber?”’ 

It appeared there were about twenty in 
round numbers; all fairly well acquainted, 
and all suffering under this same derelic- 
tion of dressmakers. ‘Now I’m going to 
talk business,” said I, ‘and you must 
give me the facts, About how much do 
you girls pay these dressmakers of yours 
in a year?’ 

They fell to figuring in that profuse, 
self contradictory way peculiar to the un- 
businesslike mind; but ovt of it all I 
finally succeeded in extracting an average 
of something like fifty dollars a year, 
which they paid for dressmaking. 

It seemed a good deal to me, especially 
for women who really needed ooly their 
neat nurse costumes, and one for street 
and travelling wear. But they thought 
differently. Far be it from them to wear 
a uniform—they scorned it. Even their 
caps they took off after the doctor had 
made his rounds. 

They wore in the sickroom half-worn 
street dres-es, and kept their wardrobes 
filled from the top, and filteriug down 
constantly in degrees of increasingly shab- 
by unfitness. 

This was not my point just then, how- 
ever. 

‘Fifty dollars a year,’ said I. ‘‘Twenty 
of you—that’s a thousand dollars a year. 
Now, why in the pame of all reason and 
common sense don’t you join your mutual 
necessity, get each tu pledge the amount 
and select her dates in advauce, and hire 
a dressmaker of your own? 

“It is just about as much work as one 
smart wumao with a machine could do in 
a year: and you could havea signed con- 
tract to hold her to dates or forfeit pay- 
ment. lHere’s a crowded Jabor-market on 
one hand, and you perfectly able to em- 
ploy, but not able to get your orders 
filled. It’s absurd. Select your dress- 
maker aod hire her by the year—then 
you'll never have any more trouble.”’ 

Perhaps my being an invalid made me 
weak minded—more so than usual, Archi- 
medes offered to lift the earth if he was 
furnished a leverage outside it. 

I daresay my plan was a good one if 
those twenty young women could agree 
on a dressmaker—and on a fair division of 
dates CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 

A writer in the Chicago Advance says 
that the hand of the medica! missionary 
has thrown ajar the ‘‘closed door,”’ as it 
has unclosed to no other power, com- 
mercial or diplomatic. The skilled 
medical missionary is welcomed every: 
where. Dr. Anna Gloss, a physician 
whose ability would bave distinguished 
her in New York or London, has been for 
many years the medical attendant of the 
family of the Jate Li Hung Chang. His 
wife bad such faith in her that she called 
her in to prescribe fur her sons, as well as 
for her daughters, and, tv show her grati 
tude and appreciation, she endowed a free 
dispensary for the medical missionaries in 
Tientsin. 

Tbe demands upon the women physi- 
cians are particularly severe. Their prac- 
tice is chiefly amongst women and chil- 
dren, and their services are in demand, 
with little time fur rest, amongst Confu- 
cians, Buddhists and Taoists alike. Their 
hospitals are thronged, and they frequent- 
ly receive fifty patients in an afternoon’s 
clinic. They come for all kinds of ail- 
ments, and in the dispensary wounds and 
sores are dressed, eyes treated, bones set, 
and all manner of diseases prescribed for. 

At the Methodist mission of the Wo- 
man’s Board in Peking I saw with amaze- 
ment the long proc-rssion file past the 
heroic little woman, who had a kind word 
and a healing touch for them all. Su- 
premest mark of confidence, mothers 
| brought their little sons, gaily dressed, a 








riog in one ear, that the gods might be 
deceived, and suppose him to be a girl, 
and therefore not worth destroying! The 
doctor's helper was a splendid young 
Manchu woman whom she had traiued, 
tall, round eyed, straight, with unbound 
feet, of the race of the Dowager Empress. 

The services of the foreign woman phy- 
sician are particularly valued in obstetri- 
cal cases. The totures inflicted by native 
midwives, often through days of agony, a 
combination of incantation and fiendish 
cruelty, will not bear telling. 

In the beautiful West Gate hospital at 
Shanghai, in which an average of one 
thousand women and children are treated 
every month, I balted at one ct over 
which bung a card stating that the bed 
was maintained by the offerings of the 
young women students of Mills College, 
California. I could not belp thinking 
that, if they could bave seen their bed, as 
I saw it that day, they would have been 
richly rewarded for the small sacrifice 
which it represented. On the snow-white 
pillow lay the wrivkled, weather-beaten 
face of au old woman whose life had been 
one unbroken record of toil, starvation 
and misery. Her leg was broken, and she 
was sent to the hospital to get weil. 
Never before had she known what it was 
to be free from hunger, to be clean, to 
rest, to be ministered to by patient, gen- 
tle hands. If she goes to heaven, she will 
no doubt remember that she bas had a 
foretaste of its peace and happiness in the 
West Gate hoapital. 

“If the young girls who have made this 
possible,’’ I said, ‘could only see her—’’ 

“That bed is never empty,’’ the doctor 
replied, ‘‘and we have not half room 
enough.”’ 
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THE CZAR’S RESCRIPT AND JEAN DE 
BLOCH. 





The organization of the Permanent Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration at the Hague was s» 
stupendous an achievement that one of 
this series of papers on World Organiza- 
tion may well be devoted to it, inasmuch 
as in this busy world it can vever be taken 
for granted that one educated person in 
five knows anything about it. Some day 
the world will celebrate May 18 as we 
Americans celebrate July 4, for on that 
day, at The Hague, in the year 1899 quite 
as important an event in human history 
occurred as that which we celebrate oo 
Independence Day. 

There were three things which chiefly 
influenced the Czar to send forth his 
startling message. One was a gigantic 
war-budget which must tax almost to 
starvation point millions of his overbur 
dened peasantry. The second was the 
epoch-making work of Jean de Bloch, en- 
titled **The Future of War,’’ which had 
been published but a short time previous. 
De Bloch, who began life in Warsaw as a 
Jewish peddler, bad risen by force of 
genius to become an Imperial Councillor 
and a financial) intermediary between the 
Czar’s ministers and the banking frater- 
nity. He was raised to the nobility, 
financed and organized thousands of miles 
of railroad, and became one of the foremost 
men in the railway world. Besides being 
manager in-chiet of the entire railway 
system connecting the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, be was at the head of the lumber 
and sugar trades of Puland, an employer 
of thousands of men and the head of great 
industrial organizations. A man of pro 
digious activity, he filled his leisure hours 
with writing fuur and five volume works 
on various aspects of agriculture, econum- 
ics and finance. The awful increase of 
the cost of armaments and the radical 
new changes in modern warfare were for 
years the objects of his study. Like 
Edison, who employs scores of experts to 
investigate and calculate specific matters, 
and whose results he afterwards combines 
in a new synthesis, Bloch used the results 
of the military experts of the world in 
amassing the material from which his 
luminous conclusions were drawn. He 
saw that with the deadly, long-range guns 
of recent years, with smokeless powder, 
lyddite shells, with straight instead of 
curved trajectory of missiles, the condi- 
tions which made Germapy’s triumph 
over France in 1870 so easy would to-day 
be av impossibility. Henceforth entrench 
ments and guerilla warfare will play an 
ever-increasing part. While, after long 
delay and cost which “staggers human- 
ity,’’ a strong foe may crush one of far 
less numbers, two nations of equal 
strength, de Bloch declared, will find if 
they epgage in war to day that victory on 
either side is an impossibility. Economic 
exhaustion, an end of power to borrow 
money, starvation and desolation must 
ensue if they fight to a finish. Like the 
Kilkenny c-ts, they may attempt this, 
but with the same result—annibilation. 
To this complexion have we come at last, 
that war approaches pational suicide. 
Therefore, De Bloch declared future war 
an impossibility. ‘*The soldier,’’ said he, 
‘‘by natural evolution has so perfected 
the mechanism of slaughter that he has 
practically secured his own extermina 
tion. He bas made himself so costly that 
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mankind can no longer afford to pay for 
his maintenance, and he has therefore 
transferred the sceptre of the world from 
those who govern its camps to those who 
contro! its markets.” 

The Transvaal War which DeBloch wag 
carefully studying when it was my great 
good fortune to have a long conversation 
with him in 1901, six months before his 
death, demonstrated the truth of most of 
his prophecies. Fifty thousand untraineq 
farmers held two hundred and fifty thou. 
sand English soldiers at bay until it had 
cost England over a billion dollars, which 
was ten times the sum which our seven 
years’ Revolutionary War cost her, and 
until six times as many Englishmen had 
perished as there were Boers who had 
fallen in battle, Even then it is question. 
able whether they would have yielded haq 
not the bitter cry from women and chil. 
dren in the concentration camps, and the 
many thousand little graves which war 
had indirectly made, tugged at their heart. 
strings and forced them to surrender, | 
asked DeBloch whether the peculiar cop- 
ditions of the veldt bad not favored the 
Boers, and whethera fight between French 
and Germans on French soil might not 
have produced very different results of 
war. Iie replied that France, wit): its 
groves and hills and numerous hedges, 
walls, and houses, would supply better 
opportunity for concealment than did the 
veldt, that modern battles will not be 
fought by closely formed ranks, but by 
soldiers stationed far apart. The zigzag 
entrenchments which the Boers used tg 
minimize the force of lyddite explosions 
will be employed. A small defensive 
body with which civilians can and will 
take part, invisible to an advancing foe 
ten times its numbers, will be able to hold 
itat bay. The French could never reach 
Berlin nor the Germans again reach !’aris, 
To-day French artillery is one hundred 
times as deadly as in 1870, and a seventy. 
pound bomb, which would then have brok. 
en into two fragments, to-day breaks into 
1200 and destroys all life within 600 feet, 
The full title of DeLloch’s great work in 
six volumes is **The Future of War in its 
Technical, Economic and Political Rela- 
tions.”’ It pa-sed a special ceusorship of 
six generals. Grotius’ great work on 
**Kights uf War and Peace,”’ published in 
1624, was, said Andrew D. White, ‘‘of all 
works not claiming divine inspiration tbat 
book which has proved tLe greatest bless. 
ing to humanity.’ Nxt to this, the 
‘‘Future of War’’ must be placed as one 
destined to work a revolution in the sub. 
ject that it treats. The whole work is 
accessible in French and German. The 
last volume, which gives a summing up of 
the whole, is translated into English and 
is the first of the series of books in the 
‘International Library’’ published at cost 
price (50 cents) by Edwin Ginn of Boston, 
a publisher who is doing more for the 
cause of peace than any other. 

The next article of*tbhis series will de- 
scribe the third influence which had 
weight in the call for the Hague Confer- 
ence, Lucia AMES MEAD, 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


|Lady Holder, the wife of Sir Frederick W. 
Holder, K C. M. G., Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Federated Australia, con- 
tributes to the N. Y. /ndependent an interesting 
account of equal suffrage there. Lady Holders 
president of the W.C.T U.in South Austrailia, 
anv Australasian superintendent of the Fran 
chise Depaitment of the W. C. T. U. She says:) 

The women of South Australia, in 
which State I live, were placed in a posi- 
tion of political equality with men sev- 
eral years ago. Accordingly, everybody 
has become accustomed to the arrange- 
ment, and it seems to be perfectly natur- 
al. It bas not produced any marked ef- 
fect on female character, or made any 
particular difference to domestic life. It 
is true that women are more interested io 
public affairs than they used to be, and 
that politicians deal more earnestly with 
home and social questions, but no neglect 
of private duties on that account can be 
laid to the women’s charge. We are well 
supplied with high-class newspapers, the 
same sources of information are open to 
women as to men, and the questions that 
arise are not by any means beyond the 
scope of their intelligence. At election 
meetings there is commonly a good 
sprinkling of women voters in the audi- 
ences. It is said that their presence tends 
to prevent disorderliness, and I have never 
heard of a lady at any meeting being rude- 
ly treated. Voting, with us, is one of the 
simplest things in the world. When a 
el-ctor’s mird is made up, there is less 
difficulty in expressing it through the bal- 
lot-box than in matching a ribbon, and 
the one act is not considered more unfem 
inine than the other. Our freedom bas 
not developed a class of political wome®, 
we have no “shrieking sisterhood” as thé 
result, no lady candidate has ever contest 
ed a seat in the State Legislature, but we 
know and use our power. We can do 
great deal toward securing members of 
good character in the Parliament and it 
fluencing their votes, and are genersllJ 
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ith th Its of r enfrap- | they possess both, and while they have no | Mollie, gravely. ‘I came across Ethel , { 
natn aenlaidaas ‘ general ambition or desire for parliamea- | May this morning in the attic, and she HUMOROUS Tufts College Medical School, 


1 have described the conditions in my 
own State thus fully because, though it is 
one of the smaller States in the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, in this matter it is 
further advanced than most of the others. 
When federation came, adult suffrage was 
the law only in South Australia and West- 
ern Australia; it has since been adopted 
in New South Wales and Tasmania, but it 
has not yet been granted, so far as the 
state Legislatures are concerned, in the 
other two. The Federal Parliament, how- 
ever, bad to make its own electoral laws, 
and to establish uniformity was obliged 
to adopt the broadest existing basis, be- 
cause the constitution forbade the out- 
rage and anomaly of disfranchising per- 
sons by whom some of its members had 
been elected. Accordingly, the women of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
and Tasmania were somewhat suddenly 
placed in the same position of political 
equality, 80 far as the Commonwealth is 
concerned, as their South Australian and 
West Australian sisters. They were le- 
gally qualified to act in the Federal elec- 
tions of last December, and as they had 
not then been allowed a similar privilege 
at elections for their State Legislatures, 
of course the event produced considera- 
ble sensation and wore an air of strange- 
ness and novelty. 

As there were only a few months be 


tween the passing of the franchise law, 


and the actual contest, the political edu- 
cation of women to fit them for their new 
duties had to be rather burried. A num- 
ber of political “leagues’’ and ‘‘associa- 
ciations’’ were formed in various locali- 
ties, and in connection with them many 
ladies of position, education, and intelli- 
gence rendered excellent service. The 
meetings held and the literature distrib- 
uted diffused a large amount of informa- 
tion of a preparatory character. The 
newspapers gave special attention to the 
new class of voters, and teemed with ex- 
hortations as to the way they should go, 
which, though sometimes contradictory, 
helped the general understanding. When 
the campaign was entered upon, the can- 
didates vied with each other in wooing 
the political affections of their female 
constituents, and it was amusing to ob- 
serve how some of those who had fought 
against woman’s suffrage with all their 
might tried to show their supreme regard 
and esteem for the voters whose rights 
they had previously refused. The effect 
of the whole was that by the time polling 
day arrived, the average woman was prob- 
ably as well prepared and competent to 
discharge her electoral duty as the aver- 
age man. 

Three women offered themselves as 
candidates, Mrs. Martell and Mrs. Moore 
in New South Wales, and Miss Vida Gold- 
stein in Victoria. The candidature of the 
two former was not by any means cor- 
dially or unanimoysly approved by the 
Women’s Association of their own State, 
and their defeat was a foregone conclu- 
sion; but Miss Goldstein was indorsed by 
the Victorian organization to which she 
belonged, and, though unsuccessful, the 
fact that she received 51,497 votes proved 
that she bad many sympathizers. Miss 
Goldstein had previously been the most 
politically active of the trio, she worked 
her campaign thoroughly, and her experi- 
ence, therefore, is the most instructive. 
It was objected at the time that she did 
not ally herself with either of the great 
political parties, but her answer was that 
she stood to protest against dictation by 
the press, and the ticket system of voting, 
on behalf of the cause of women and chil- 
dren. Her greatest object was avowedly 


to show that home interests ought to be’ 


Tepresented in Parliament and by women, 
as well as manufacturing, mining, farm- 
ing, and other interests by persons who 
Were engaged inthem. Accordingly, she 
regarded such issues as the fiscal question 
and preferential trade as subordinate, 
which, of course, lessened her chances of 
success ina party struggle. Next to the 
votes she received at its close, the most 
significant thing about Miss Goldstein’s 
electioneering work was the considerate 
and respectful treatment she met with 
throughout, Only once during a three- 
months’ campaign was there an excep- 
tion, when, at the close of an address to 
1,400 people, questions being asked for, 
three were handed up in writing which 
Miss Goldstein, having read, described as 
insulting and refused to answer. She has 
since said that immediately every man in 
the great crowd was on his feet, and the 
hall resounded with cries of ‘‘Throw him 
out! thecur! Insult a woman! the hound! 
Chuck him out!’ But at her appeal the 
incident was allowed todrop, It showed 
that the political woman who respects 
herself may trust for protection to the 
chivalry of the men. Miss Goldstein be- 
lieves more men voted for her than 
women, 

Australian experience bas conclusively 
disposed of the objection that women 
have no aptitude for politics or interest in 
Public affairs. They have proved that 





tary honors, and display no sex antago 
nism, they regard their right to vote for 
representatives as a responsible trust. It 
is rendered equally clear that they can 
and do exercise a salutary influence ov 
the political life of the country without 
sustaining in the slightest degree any of 
the injuries or disabilities that have been 
supposed to follow. They are as good 
wives, mothers, and sisters as ever, and 
better com panions for their men folk be- 
cause of their widened interest and the 
truer equality in which they stand. Many 
complaints were made of public apathy 
when the late elections were held, but 
there is no reasoa to believe that it was 
greater among the women than the men. 
Meanwhile, their political education is 
proceeding in the States where adult suf- 
frage is new by the organizations being 
kept alive that took this work in charge. 
The women are not going to be regarded 
as uninformed or ill equipped, and future 
elections will show the result of their de- 
termination to use intelligently the power 
they possess. 


=—-- 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE BROWNINGS AND AMERICA. By Eliz- 
abeth Porter Gould. Boston: The Poet 
Lore Cu. 1904. Price, $1.25. 

This is an interesting compilation of 
fact aud anecdote iliusuative uf the ioti- 
Male sympathy hat bas existed for sixty 
years io Awerica for Elizabeth Barrett 
and her husband, Rubert Browniog, such 
as cuuld uuly wave been gathered by a 
womau of rare ability and research in- 
spired by genuine luve and admiration, 
It well deserves perusal even by those 
Jess aideut in their admiratiun four these 
eminent puets, 

Few of the present generation of read- 
ers can realize the delight with which 
Miss Barrett's earlier poems were wel- 
cumed in this country. Edgar A. Poe, 
author of **The Raven,’’ dedicated to her 
his little volume of thirty poems in 1845 
withthe inscription: “Tothe Noblest of her 
Sex | dedicate this volume with the most 
enthusiastic admiration and most sincere 
esteem.’’ ‘These words were not exag- 
geration nor flattery. They expressed the 
feeling of all the cultured readers of our 
country towards the author of “The 
Drama of Exile.”’ 

For many years the poetry of Mr. 
Browning was little appreciated. ‘'Para- 
celsus’’ and “Bells and Pomegranates’’ 
seemed then, far more than now, hard 


reading, difficult of comprehension, No 
one would have anticipated that half 


a century later Browning Clubs would 
constitute a sort of cult, while *‘A Rbap- 
sody ot Life’s Progress,’’ ‘Aurora Leigh,” 
avd “The Rhyme of the Duchess May” 
would be almost forgotten. 

The Brownings always felt that their 
highest appreciation and warmest recog- 
nition came from this country, though 
they never visited it in person. In their 
charming home life, both in England and 
in Italy, American authors were always 
welcome guests. Hillard saysin his ‘Six 
Months in Italy,’’ ‘A happier home and a 
more perfect union than theirs it was not 
easy to imagine. Browning’s poetry was 
subtle, passionate, and profound, but he 
himself was simple, natural, and playful; 
while Mrs. Browning was a soul of fire 
enclosed in a shell of pearl. She was 
not more remarkable for genius and 
learning than for sweetness of temper, 
tenderness of heart, depth of feeling, and 
purity of spirit. A union so complete as 
theirs, in which the mind bas nothing to 
crave, nor the heart to sigh for, is cordial 
to behold and soothing to remember.”’ 

Hillard confessed that, even as late as 
1854, the names of these two poets were 
even more familiar in America than in 
England, and that their poetry was prob- 
ably more read and better understood 
here than among their own countrymen. 
This was probably partly due to their 
Boston publisher, James T. Fields, who 
became their warm personal friend. 

In the varied reminiscences of the 
Brownings which Miss Gould has grouped 
together, we find associated a great many 
eminent Americans who have been more 
or less intimately associated with them. 
The twentieth century public are indebt- 
ed to Miss Gould for these delightful 
records of literary and personal intimacies, 
now, alas! mostly terminated by the in- 
exorable march of time. They live again 
in her sympathetic narrative. 4H. B. B; 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE TRAVELLING DOLL. 


Helen sat gazing out of the window. 
Her little white hands were clasped list- 
lessly in her lap, and there was a decided 
droop to her mouth. Out of doors the 
sun was shining, and a bed of pansies 
under the window nodded blithely to her 
in a morning greeting. Her little kitten 
raced up and down the walk, chasing the 
dead leaves as the breeze blew them about 
in their last dance; but his little mistress 
never noticed him. Altogether ‘‘it is time 
something was happening,’ thought Aunt 
Mollie, as she came into the room. 

‘*Why, Helen,” she said brightly, ‘‘how 
tired you luok this morning! What is the 
matter?”’ 

**T want to go out,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘into 
the sunshine. I am so tired sitting here, 
and the doctor says I can’t go out for a 
week yet!”’ 

*‘How very, very strange!’’ said Aunt 





told me the same thing. She assured me 
she was very tired of staying there, and 
longed to go into the world again. In 
fact, she said that, were it not that dolls 
were made with no crying apparatus, she 
would have been drowned in tears long 
ago.”’ 

Helen saw the little sparkle in Aunt 
Mollie’s eyes that always came when she 
had some beautiful plan to propose, 

“Yes,’’ she said, with a little suppressed 
excitement in her voice. ‘‘Did she tell 
you where she wished to go?” 

**No,’’ said Aunt Mollie. ‘She simply 

expressed a desire to see the world. But 
I have a plan. Suppose we dress her in 
her best clothes, pack her trunk, and, 
when the doctor comes this morning, we 
willask him if he knows a good board- 
ing-place for her.”’ : 
*“Goody!"’ cried Helen, clapping her 
bands, ‘The very thing, Aunt Mollie, I 
have so many dolls I haven't played with 
her for a long time, and I suppose she is 
lonesome! Will you please bring her 
now?"’ 

In a very few minutes Aunt Mollie and 
Helen were very busy over the wardrobe 
of the little traveller. 

“I think,”’ said Helen, “I will let her 
wear her blue dress with her coat and bat 
to match,"’ 

“That will be very pretty,”’ said Aunt 
Mollie. ‘And suppose you put in this 
white party dress, I will run some fresh 
pink ribbons in it, and, with her pink 
stockings and shoes, she will look very 
nice.’’ 

They worked busily for a while, and, 
just as Ethel May was ready for the jour- 
ney, the doctor appeared, and Helen 
eagerly laid the,plan before him. 

‘Let me see,’’ he said, pretending to 
think very deeply; ‘‘overon Pine Hill isa 
little girl I think would be glad to see her. 
She has broken her hip, and has to lie 
very still in bed.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear!”’ cried Helen, ‘‘please take 
her right over. Has she any dolls?” 

‘‘No,’’ said the doctor. “But I[ am 
going there now, and I will take Ethel 
May with me.”’ 

Several days later the doctor brought 
Helen a little square envelope. 

Helen opened it eagerly. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘A letter from Ethel 
May!”’ 

‘*Dear little mamma,’’ it began, ‘‘I have 
bad a lovely time with my little hostess, 
and she says I helped her bear the pain. 
While here I have met a little girl who 
admired me very much. Now she is sick 
and must go to the Children’s Hospital in 
the city. The doctor thinks she will be 
less lonesome if I go May I go? 
Your loving daughter, Ethel May.’ 

‘*Well,” said the doctor, ‘shall I take 
Ethel May on another trip?”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed!’ cried Helen. ‘But, 
doctor, she must have her winter clothes.”’ 

So the doctor departed, with Ethel 
May’s winter clothes; and soon she was 
on her way to the hospital. 

One morning Helen saw the doctor 
coming up the walk, and rushed to meet 
him and learn the latest news from her 
traveling child. 

**Ethel May,’’ announced the doctor, ‘‘is 
homesick, and I have come to take you to 
her.”’ 

It did not take Helen many minutes to 
get ready to go with the doctor to the 
city, and soon they were in the hospital! 
ward, 

They stopped before a bed by the win- 
dow in which was the little patient the 
doctor had come to visit, and Ethe] May. 
It did not take the little girls long to get 
acquainted, and the doctor left Helen with 
little Julia while-he was busy elsewhere. 
One of the pleasant-faced nurses gave 
them a nice lunch; and then, under her 
care, Helen and Ethel May visited each 
child in the ward, and Helen was very 
sorry when the doctor came to take her 
home. 

‘*T think,’’ she said, ‘‘Ethel May’sclothes 
are getting shabby, and I[ had better take 
her home for Aunt Mollie to make some 
new ones, The doctor can bring her 
back again when they are finished.”’ 

So Ethel May went with her mamma, 
but only fora visit; and then the doctor 
carried her to the hospital again. 

That was several years ago; but Ethel 
May still travels from bed to bed in the 
hospital, coming home twice a year for a 
new wardrobe, and a new wig (given by 
the doctor). And she has grown so accus- 
tomed to travelling that Helen says she 
knows just as long as she holds together 
Ethel May will insist on seeing the world. 
—Emma F. Bush in S. S. Times. 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 





Willie—If you've saved up enough for 
an automobile, why don’t you get it? 

Bobbie—Not yet. I’m saving up enorgh 
to pay for the people I run over.—Life. 


you got a quarter?”’ 
**No, I haven’t.”’ 
**You look it.’’— Brooklyn Life. 


His Pa—Bobby, I merely punish you 
to show my love for you, my boy. 

Bobby—lf I was only bigger, pa, I'd re- | 
turn your love.—Ti/- Bits (London), 


A Tramp's Revenge. —‘‘Say, boss, have | 
| 
| 


Sockson Buskin—How did you like my 
Hamlet? 
Old Stager—Oh, it was your Hamlet, 
was it? Well, I did not recognize it as 

Shakespeare’s.— Brooklyn Life. 


“Ob, doctor! I’m so glad you’ve come. 
My little girl has such—”’ 

*‘Now don’t tell me what she bas, Nel- 
lie, ’cos I’m the doctor, an@® I’ve got to 
try an’ guess.’"’— Brooklyn Life. 


Mother—Tommy, stop asking your fath- 
er so many questions. Don’t you see it 
annoys him? 

Tommy—Why, mother, it’s not the ques- 
tions that make him angry. It’s because 
he can’t answer them.— Punch (London). 


On the Sabbath.—''Tommy! stop that 
noise, and come here to me,”’ said Mrs. 
Phamley. ‘*Do you know whose day this | 
is?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Tommy, prompt- 
ly. 

‘Whose is it?’’ 

“Bridget’s. Mary Ann was 
Sunday.’’—Philadelphia Press. 
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SOMMER EXCURSION RATES 
VIA BOSTON & ALBANY R. R., 
IN EFFECT JUNE IST. 
The first edition of the Boston & AL- 
BANY Rk, R. Summer Excursion Tariff has 
been issued, announcing rates in effect | 


June Ist to Adirondack Mountains, Ni- 
agara Falls, Michigan points, etc, Copies | 


may be secured at principal ticket offices, | 
or application to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass, | 
Agt., Boston. 














Phijadelphia, Pa | 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M, tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 

Iw Cut this advertisement out for 

reference. 

















WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 


come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to confe and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN VOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six LITTLe Kits. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLps?EIN, the Australian delegate to | 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, coutains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work | 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 

American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 


| menced 
| eight months. 


Money for running expenses. 


H. Suaw, Avice Stone BuLacKWELL, and | 


Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JourNaAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcatpaid, 50 cents 


| Tufts College Dental School, 


' Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures ccm- 
Oct. 1, 1903, and continues 


For catalogues of either school. nr other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 





Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci). 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply te 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind 


1904 
women. 


23d year opens Sept., 21) 
Prepares for all coileges that admit 
Write for catalogue. 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


54th Aunnual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box ww 


| 21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


~ Lincoln Memorial University, 








CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


| Is a Broad, Practical School tor 


the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 


| choice, and considerable common stock and farm 


tools. 

Fine boarding halls fer both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This prorat is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 

iT NEEDS 
Twelve teachers - 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those.who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar t.-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The Club Woman Magazine 


| Official Organ of the General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. . 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor, 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 


| terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 


| Boston, 


Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE FAMILY_AND THE FLAT. 

During the past ten years a revolution 
has taken place in American city life, none 
the less important because made si!ently, 
without public announcement or discus- 
sion. Most of the houses built in our 
cities and manufacturing towns have been 
specially adapted to the use of two, three, 
or more small families. They are known 
as ‘‘Two Apartment’’ and “Three Apart- 
ment”? flats. 

The occupants of these flats are usually 
Americans. As arule they have no chil- 
dren, or at most only one or two, The 
men are mechanics, clerks, car-conduct- 
ors, salesmen, book-keepers, policemen, 
etc., people dependent on weekly wages 
or monthly salaries. Formerly these peo 
ple lived in separate houses, but of late 
the increased cost of living bas compelled 
them to ecovomize in rent. At prices 
ranging from $15 to $25 a month, a flat 
supplies a sitting-room, dining-room and 
kitchen, with set tubs, bath-room, water- 
closet, gas, two chambers, and furnace or 
steam heat. These modern improvements, 
twenty-five years ago regarded as lux- 
uries, are now considered necessities by 
all who have become accustomed tothem, 

A western clergyman has recently de- 
clared that the five-room flat ‘tis a menace 
to the race.’’ He asserts that the small 
number of rooms and limited space pre- 
vent people from having children. ‘‘A 
two-room flat indicates single blessedness; 
a‘three-room flat is still single but more 
prosperous; a four-room usually means 
two persons; a six-room might mean 
three, but a five-room can indicate only 
two, prosperously situated, but not in- 
clined toward hospitality to a third, un- 
less that third is merely the guest of a 
night.”’ 

Here the clergyman’s protest finds its 
meaning. ‘In the five-room flat there is 
no room, no intention of a family. The 
architect had no such contingency in 
wind; indeed, he probably knew that this 
flat building would have the disbarment 
of children printed as largely in its regu- 
lations as the disbarment of boiled cab- 
bage. Children are not wanted in a flat, 
by either owner or occupants. And we 
have a strong suspicion that if the testi- 
mony of these children itself were taken, 
they, too, would vote against introduction 
into a five-room flat.’’ 

The St. Paul Dispatch affirms that 
“children have no place in a flat, and ex- 
cept in large, crowded cities like New 
‘York, where, in order to house the peo- 
ple, they must be stowed in tiers, eight 
and twelve stories high, we rejoice every 
time we read of a family in despair be- 
cause they can find no flat building which 
will admit children. A parent has no 
right to ask of a child that he bring him- 
self up in a flat. There is not a parent in 
this land who was brought up in a flat, 
and if these projectors of the next genera- 
tion have no more consideration for the 
rights of children, and if the State is 
afraid to interfere between parents and 
children, we are glad that the proprietors 
come to the children’s aid. It is abso- 
lutely vicious to permit a child to spend 
his young days ina flat. Every child has 
the inalienable right to a plat of earth 
which he may call his own, and a public 
park will not give this proprietary sense. 
Children who have a prospect of being 
brought up in a flat afar from the fields 
and woods have a perfect right to refuse 
to be born. Instead of looking upon the 
five-room flat as a menace, we regard it as 
the salvation of the race. States are re- 
luctant to interfere with people who de- 
sire to enter into the marriage state; it is 
and will be the most difficult thing to pro 
vide suitable regulations. But right here 
the owner of five-room flats comes again to 
the assistance of the statute book. There 
is no particular objection to any two peo- 
ple marrying each other; the State’s ob- 
jection is to the children who may come 
from such marriage. The flat owner, by 
his regulation, arranges for just such a 
contingency. And we do not know that 
any clergyman of the West need expend a 
moment’s regret because the five-room 
flatters do not have children. They are 
not the proper persons for the parents of 
the race, and it is better that the stock 
should come to an end. There is plenty 
of room left in the country for properly 
disposed parents, plenty of God’s green 
earth, and man’s cheap transportation. 
There is no demand for five-room children 
or five-room parents.’’ 





“The remedy lies with the parent,”’ 
says the Chicago Tribune. 

“To a large extent American parents 
have brought the trouble on themselves. 
If their children were children, and not 
undisciplined, irresponsible, immature 
adults, they would experience much less 
difficulty in commending themselves to 
landlords and to fellow-tenants. 

‘The flat-dweller is a human being, re- 
joicing like almost all other human beings 
in the replenishment of the earth. But 
he is only a human being, objecting, like 
almost all other human beings, to that 
American plague, the Smart Aleck. 

‘*The fame of the Smart Aleck has gone 
abroad into the farthest recesses of the 
earth. Wherever a scrap of written or 
spoken information about America can be 
found, there also can be found a fear and 
an awe for the disrespectful, disobedient, 
unmannerly gbrat who is treated by his 
parents as if he were an independent 
householder, and who treats the rest of 
the world as if he were a combination of 
absolute monarch, prerogatived to despot- 
ism, and an irresponsible maniac, privi- 
leged to caprice. Even the Russian Jews, 
who, when they come to America, live in 
parts of town where they are least ex- 
posed to American influence, crowd their 
theatres with Yiddish plays in which an 
almost inevitable feature of the plot de- 
velopment is the growth toward insubor- 
dination and insolence on the part of the 
immigrant children who have left the set- 
tled society of Moscow for the family an- 
archy of Chicago. 

‘‘The remedy is in the bands of the par- 
ent. No one cares how many children he 
brings into the world. Everyone cares 
how he brings those children up in the 
world. Let him allow them the merry- 
making which is the right of childhood, 
but let him deny them the outlawry which 
is the bane of flathood. Then he will find 
landlords who will not want to lnok over 
his stock of birth certificates.’’ 

Meanwhile, object as we may, the flats 
have come to stay, because they supply 
conveniences and comforts for about two- 
thirds the cost of separate houses, and 
this difference of one-third brings them 
within the income of many families. They 
also simplify housekeeping and diminish 
domestic toil, enabling the wife to do her 
own housework with a minimum of drudg- 
ery. Many women, too, feel safer when 
they are not alone in a building during 
the all-day absence of the husband, or 
other male relatives. They are no longer 
afraid of tramps, and they save the cost 
of hired kelp, because their work isall on 
one floor. 

But an American flat is certainly not 
well adapted to young children. Its occu- 
pants are too closely associated with 
neighbors, who naturally object to the 
noise and disturbance unavoidable where 
active young people are confined in limit- 
ed space, with only the sidewalk and 
street for playground. These conditions 
impose a check on population. President 
Roosevelt’s denunciation of ‘‘race-suicide”’ 
does not go back far enough. If he can 
provide wider space and lower rents for 
the masses of our city population, he will 
strike at the root of the evil he deplores. 
And, as the first step toward these im- 
proved conditions, let him, by his veto, 
put a stop to the two hundred million an- 
nual outlay for army and navy, fleets and 
fortifications—money worse than wasted 
—imposing a burden of taxation which 
increases the cost of living and diminishes 
the compensation for labor. 

In this connection the Chicago Record- 
Herald makes a valuable suggestion: 
‘*Pretty soon somebody will put up a flat 
building for the special use of people who 
have children, and thus will have his 
name passed enthusiastically along to 
posterity.’ H. B. B. 





IDA TARBELL VS. STANDARD OIL CO. 


The Sunday Herald of June 19 con- 
tained an exceedingly interesting inter- 
view with Ida M. Tarbell, the historian of 
the Standard Oil Company, who has re- 
cently, in successive monthly articles in 
McClure’s Magazine, exposed the frauds 
and violations of law whereby that gigan- 
tic monopoly has been enabled to levy 
tribute on the American people. The 
writer says that when the name of the 
millionaire, S. S. McClure, for whom she 
wrote the story, was put up for member- 
ship in the fashionable Ardsley Club— 
among whose membership are many mag- 
nates connected with the Standard Oil 
and other combines—a gentle hint was 
given to the proposer that the name 
had better be withdrawn, else a black- 
ball would result. The fact that Mr. 
McClure is a member of some of the most 
exclusive clubs in New York did not mat- 
ter. He had dared to expose the work- 
ings of the Standard Oil Company, and he 
was regarded as a man dangerous to the 
great monied interests to be found in the 
Ardsley Club. His name could not go on 
its membership roll. 

Ida M. Tarbell’s name was on the tip of 
every tongue as soon as her exposé had 





been digested. She had dug out of the 
tombs of history the secrets of the great 
oil trust, but just how she discovered 
these facts and wrote this history has 
never been explained until now. 

“Yes, you may well say that it was a 
difficult piece of work for a woman to 
undertake,”’ she said, ‘‘but after three 
months of preparation for the campaign 
Mr. McClure selected me for this attack— 
if one might call it so—because I knew the 
oil regions from boundary to boundary. I 
was born in Titusville. 

‘““My first day’s work? Well, I can’t 





the State Normal School of North Caro- 
lina; but she declined the several positions, 
owing to her marriage to Mr. J. B. West, 
then a popular young attorney of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

In 1891 Mr. and Mrs. West moved to 
Idaho. The new country offered an en- 
ticing field for the development of the 
ambition instilled into the mind of the 
young woman in her college days, and 
she took advantage of the opportu- 
nity. 

Her husband, the Hon. J. B. West, is 
now serving his second term as Register 
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remember, but my first month of work 
was my hardest, for in that month I had 
to lay out a plan for the coming search. 
The first places I visited were the cities of 
Cleveland, Oil City, Titusville, Pittsburg. 
There day after day I made a tour of the 
courts for papers, of the libraries for 
files containing accounts of the Standard’s 
workings, and it seemed to me that I 
should never come to the end.”’ 

Apy one who knows Miss Tarbell but 
for a moment, realizes fully that she is a 
determined woman, and her smile was of 
a semi-sarcastic character, as she added: 
““T worked to find those papers for many 
weeks, and I managed to get them at last. 
How? I can’t tell you that; there are 
some things connected with this history 
that Iam not free to discuss. Rest con- 
tent; I secured them.”’ 

Miss Tarbell’s home is an apartment on 
Ninth Street, New York. It is unpreten- 
tious, and Miss Tarbell does all her work 
in a large, light library. In this room the 
history of the Standard Oil Company was 
written; there the greatest exposé of a 
trust capitalized by the most influeutial 
men in America was put into form for the 
press and the public by a woman. 

lt is a significant fact that women al- 
most always lead the “forlorn hope’’ of 
reforms. The triumph of honest govern- 
ment will be immeasurably promoted by 
woman suffrage. H. B. B 


AN IDAHO DELEGATE. 





Among the delegates from Idaho to the 
National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago is Mrs. J. B. West of Lewiston. 

This is the second time that the Repub- 
lican party of Idaho has done itself credit, 
and honored Mrs. West, by selecting her 
as a member of the delegation to the 
National Convention. She was chosen in 
1900, and was the first woman to receive 
her credentials as a delegate to a National 
Convention. 

Mrs. West is a zealous and energetic 
worker, and takes a leading part in the 
councils of her party. She is also a strong 
exponent of the doctrine of equal rights, 
and was a forceful factor in securing 
suffrage for the women of Idaho. She is 
a delightful person to meet. To know 
her is to like her. Her sincerity, affabil- 
ity, and Southern manners make her at- 
tractive and popular. 

Mrs. West is a native of Cog Hill, Tenn. 
Her maiden name was Susan M. Hender- 
son. She graduated from Grant Memorial 
University at Athens, Tenn., receiving 
the highest honors out of a class of seven- 
teen. That same year she was offered 
the position of superintendent of city 
schools at Athens, Tenn., the presidency 
of the Leicester Seminary near Asheville, 
N. C., and the chair of mathematics in 





of the United States Land Office at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. A, A. PERKINS. 
Lewiston, Idaho. 
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A MEMORY OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

**Rockledge,’’ the home for many years 
of William Lloyd Garrison, on Highland 
St., Roxbury, has recently been secured 
by St. Monica’s Home for sick and infirm 
colored women and children, and will 
henceforth, and most appropriately, be 
devoted to that purpose. The kindly Sis- 
ters of St. Margaret will have charge of 
the Home as hitherto, and a large room 
on the ground floor will be known as the 
William Lloyd Garrison ward. On the 
evening of June 10, with simple and fit- 
ting exercises, the children of the great 
Liberator dedicated their old home to the 
use and comfort of those whose race their 
father gave his life to uplift. Garlanded 
in green, the benignant faces of Mr. Gar- 
rison and his gentle wife looked down 
from the wall. The homelike house was 
bright with flowers and filled with friends, 
to many of whom the anti-slavery remi- 
niscences that followed were living mem- 
ories. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney was there; 
Miss Alla Foster, daughter of Stephen and 
Abby Foster, Mrs, Tolman, daughter of 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. Burrage, daugh- 
ter of Caroline M. Severance, and others. 

Mr. Butler R. Wilson cpened the meet- 
ing, speaking with grateful warmth on 
behalf of his race. Mr. F. J. Garrison, 
the youngest son and devoted companion 
of his father’s last years, gave an affec- 
tionate and vivid sketch of the home life 
in the stirring times before the war. 
Their house, a centre of inspiring thought 
and earnest purpose, kept open doors for 
all-who might aid the cause; and the five 
children, sharing the magnetic thrill of a 
great endeavor, cheerfully endured all at- 
tendant discomforts. 





REMARKS OF FRANCIS J, GARRISON. 


I do not propose to detain you many 
minutes from the enjoyment of the mu- 
sical treat provided for you this evening, 
but I have not felt justified in refusing 
the request that I should say a few words 
to-night about my father’s and mother’s 
connection with this house, which is 
about to become a home for the sick and 
needy of the race to whom they devoted 
the best years of their lives. 

It was pure chance, but a very pleasant 
coincidence, that when my parents pur- 


chased and moved into this house, at the’ 


end of August, 1864, they found them- 
selves within a mile of the spot on which 
they began their married life, just thirty 
years before. On Sept. 5, 1834, my father 
brought his lovely young wife from her 
father’s home in Connecticut to a pleas- 
ant and charmingly-situated house on 
Bower Street, near Walnut Street, here in 
Roxbury, and this he characteristically 
named ‘Freedom’s Cottage.’ Its rural 
retirement perfectly suited my mother, 
long accustomed to country life, and by 





nature one of the most modest and retir. 
ing of women; but the distance from the 
city had its practical disadvantages, for jn 
those days the Neck, as Washington Street 
from Dover Street to Roxbury line wag 
called, had few houses, and an hourly om. 
nibus sufficed to accommodate the pas. 
senger traffic to and from the city. y 

father, compelled to tuil long days in hig 
printing office, was often late in reaching 
home at night, and not infrequently had 
to walk out at midnight, after the last 
‘hourly’? had gove, aod this was not 
witbout its peril for a man whose daily 
mail brought him letters threatening vio. 
lence, abduction, and assassination. Op 
these midnight walks his solicitous co}. 
ored friends sometimes followed him 
keeping him in sight, often without his 
knowledge, until they saw him safe with. 
in hisown home. He did not know fear 
himself, but he well knew the anxiety of 
his young wife, waiting hour after hour 
for his recurn, and as he reached the last 
stretch of half a mile across the fields, and 
came within hearing distance, he would 
break into song to assure her that he wag 
coming, and that all was well. 

One of the early guests at Freedom’s 
Cottage was the eloquent English aboli. 
tionist, George Thompson, who came to 
this country in November, 1834, to give 
his powerful aid to his American breth. 
rep, and when, after encountering incred- 
ible hostility and murderous mobocratic 
attacks for several months, he found him- 
self obliged to give up the bouse which 
he had hired, on Brighton Street, Boston, 
my parents took the lease off his hands, 
and moved into the city. Their possession 
was of a few weeks’ duration only. The 
location proved even more exposed and 
dangerous than the Roxbury cottage, for 
it was on the edge of Charles River, near 
East Cambridge bridge, and seizure and 
abduction by boat and vessel to some 
Southern port were not only threatened, 
but were deliberately planned in the case 
of Mr. Thompson. In September, 1835, a 
gallows with two pnooses duly labelled 
with the names of Thompson and Garri- 
son was erected one night before the 
Brighton Street house, and when, a month 
later, the mob of Oct. 21, 1835, made Bos- 
ton temporarily an unsafe residence for 
either of them, the landlord eagerly part- 
ed with such dangerous tenants and can- 
celled the lease. Then it was that my 
mother had to take refuge at her father’s 
house in Brooklyn, Conn., where her first 
child was born, in February, 1836, and 
there she remained for more than a year, 
while my father alternated between Bos- 
ton and Brooklyn as his editorial duties 
compelled or permitted. From 1837 to 
1853 the steadily increasing family occu- 
pied no less than seven different houses, 
in Hayward Place and Seaver Place, Bos- 
ton, Broadway and Magazine Street, Cam- 
bridgeport, and in Pine Street, Shawmut 
Avenue, aud Concord Street, Boston; and 
it is a curious fact, in view of the changes 
constantly taking place in a great city, 
that, with a single exception, all of these 
houses are standing, substantially un- 
changed, to-day. 

In April, 1853, my parents, through the 
generosity of devoted friends, became 
possessed for the first time of a house 
of their own, in the heart of the city, and 
within easy walk of the Liberator office. 
This was at No. 14 Dix Place, close by the 
home in Hollis Street of my father’s 
sturdy supporter, Francis Jackson, who 
always kept a spare chamber ready for 
harboring fugitive slaves. It is about this 
Dix Place home that all my boyhood rec- 
ollections cluster. To it came, more free- 
ly than toa hotel, for the entertainment 
was without money and beyond price, the 
lecturing agents, men and women, of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and abolition friends 
from the country towns, from all the New 
England States, from New York, Phila- 
delphia, the West, and from England. In- 
deed, the brunt of anti-slavery hospitality 
in Boston fell upon the Garrison and 
Jackson households, and each on occasion 
would receive the other’s overflow. It 
was a rare thing for us as a family to sit 
down to a meal without a guest, and 
at night we children were frequently 
‘doubled up”’ to provide sleeping accom- 
modations for our friends. 

Our reward was great and lasting, for 
the men and women who came in such 
numbers, through a Jong series of years, 
to receive our hospitality, were the very 
salt of the earth. I wish it were in my 
power adequately to portray them, and to 
tell of the enlivening talk, the animated 
discussions on moral questions, and, in 
hours of relaxation, the wit and merri- 
ment, which made all outside attractions 
pale beside those of our own home. In 
them and in the daily lives of our parents 
we had everything to instruct, ennoble, 
and inspire. There was no greater trial 
to any of us than to have to yield our 
place at table when the influx of guests 
necessitated the surrender, but it was the 
“conversation’’ and not the ‘‘supper,”’ as 
one of us sobbingly declared, that we ob- 
jected to losing. There was always some 
fresh phase or crisis of ‘'the cause’ for 
discussion—the arrest and rendition of 
some fugitive slave, like Sims or Burns; 
the Fremont-Buchanan presidential cam- 
paign of 1856; the John Brown affair at 
Harper’s Ferry; the election of Lincoln; 
and then the Civil War and its fast-suc- 
ceeding events, in which we saw, as we 
felt at the moment, not only the destruc- 
tion of slavery, but ‘‘the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord,’’ as Mrs. Howe has sung. 
It was given to few to foresee how many 
curses that war, like all wars, was to 
bring in its train, and that the cost of de- 
stroying the monster, slavery, was not to 
be measured by the mere sacrifice of blood 
and treasure. At the time, in spite of the 
months and years of alternating defeats 
and successes of the Union armies, our 
predominent feeling was of exultation 
over the certain accomplishment of what 
= had never expected to see in our life- 
time. 

It was in the last year of the war, and 
when the final victory was foreshadowed 
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— 
by Sherman’s triumphs in Georgia, that 
we moved from Dix Place to this house, 
which was to be my father’s and mother’s 
pome for the remainder of their lives, and 
jn which they were permitted to spend 
more years than in any of their preceding 
domiciles. A paralytic stroke in Decem- 
per, 1863, had permanently crippled my 
mother, and it became imperative to se- 
cure, for her sake, the light, air, and re- 
tirement of a country or suburban home, 
and greater immunity from the stream of 
guests, as well as of bores and beggars, 
to whom our too accessible location in the 
city, and my father’s reputation for phil- 
apthropy and benevolence, had so long 
subjected us. The change was a delight- 
ful one to us atl, and attended with the 
happiest results. A noble oak tree, which 
perished ten years ago, after more thana 
nundred years of vigorous life, stretched 
its great limbs io front of the house, which 
seemed so embowered that my father was 
at tirst minded to call it ‘Bird’s Nest’’; 
put we subsequently settled on the more 
appropriate name of **Rockledge,”’ which 
[hope willlong cling to it. Just above, 
on the crest of the hill now crowned by 
the stand pipe, the old Roxbury f rt, con- 
structed during the siege of Boston, was 
still standing, in perfect preservation, and 
close by the house was, and is to-day, the 
remnant of an old stone wall dating back 
more than two hundred years to the early 
settlement of Roxbury. Highland Street 
was lined with beautiful estates, and open 
fields stretched from tbe rear of this house 
to the foot of the bill on Centre Street. 
No near suburb of Boston then surpassed 
Roxbury in attractiveness, and my father’s 
delight in this ‘‘romantic and cosy home,”’ 
as he described it, was pleasant to wit- 
ness. ‘*The foliage of the trees is com- 
plete,’ he wrote, when the first June 
came, “and the birds are as merry and 
yocal as though just liberated from bond- 


e. . 

eThe cordial welcome which many of 
the residents of the neighborhood were 
prompt to extend to my father on his 
coming among them was an indication of 
the great change in public sentiment to- 
wards him, consequent on the approach- 
ing triumph of the cause of which he had 
so long been the recognized leader; for 
few of them had shown him much sym- 
pathy during the long struggle. Some 
there were who could not easily over- 
come their prejudice against a man so 
long of ill repute, and whom they did not 
know even by sight, and it was many 
months before they could bring them- 
selves to enter into social relations with 
him; but when they once came in contact 
with him, they were quickly melted and 
captivated by his irresistible sweetness 
and charm. One of these, who had feared 
that the advent of such a notorious char- 
acter would cause the value of real estate 
to fall, confessed him to be the most fas- 
cinating man he had ever known, and 
finally presented him with a piece of land 
between their respective estates as to 
which the deeds were somewhat obscure, 
Another became his warm admirer, and 
subsequently, as chairman of the commit- 
tee for the erection of a statue of my 
father, carried the undertaking to a suc- 
cessful completion. 

As Dix Place is associated in my mem- 
ory with the stirring events preceding and 
during the civil war, so is Rockledge with 
the incidents of the final triumph of the 
great cause. Within five months after we 
came here, Congress passed the 13th 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
finally abolished slavery. I shall never 
forget the expression of my father’s face 
the day the news came and was received 
with the ringing of bells and booming of 
cannon. A few weeks later, he and his 
old friend George Thompson, who had 
come over from England to join in the 
jubilee, were at Charleston, S. C., as guests 
of the United States Government, to wit- 
ness the raising of the flag on Fort Sum- 
ter; and the next day, by a dramatic co- 
incidence, my eldest brother, an officer in 
the 55th Massachusetts Colored Regiment, 
which had entered Charleston on its 
downfall, singing the John Brown song, 
came down from the interior of the State 
with his company, bringing over a thous- 
and plantation slaves. At that very mo- 
ment, though they knew it not, Lincoln 
lay dead in Washington, and the flag 
which we had hung before our door the 
previous week in joy over Lee’s surrender 
was draped in mourning. 

The end of that year brought also the 
end of the Liberator newspaper, which my 
father had conducted without interrup- 
tion for thirty-five years, and which now 
expired with the institution it had so long 
assailed. I remember the solemn evening 
in December when he closed the last page 
of type in the printing office, himself the 
only cheerful person in the group who 
witnessed it. He went from the office to 
a meeting to provide teachers for the 
freedmen, while I came home with a 
proof of his valedictory, to the reading of 
which, in the library across the hall, our 
assembled family eagerly listened. 

The dozen years that followed were 
years of mingled leisure and activity for 
the emancipated editor. He wrote fre- 
quently for the press on current topics; 
he occasionally addressed public meetings 
or legislative hearings; he twice visited 
England, where he was received by hosts 
of friends with every demonstration of 
affection and honor; but my mother’s 
crippled condition made him reluctant to 
leave home often or for long, and his de- 
Votion to her, day and night, was constant 
and absolute. In her years of health and 
vigor she had managed the household and 
ministered to husband, children, and the 
Wending stream of guests with rare effi- 
Ciency, with boundless affection, and with 
too lavish expenditure of bodily strength. 
For an extremely active person reduced to 
sudden dependence, she bore her fate with 
singular fortitude. Year in and year out 
she sat by the front window in yonder 
library, reading, writing to her absent 
children, watching the squirrels and birds 
in the great oak tree, looking down upon 





the passers-by, and receiving friends who 
called, with never-failing cheer. The 
crowning joy to her, as to my father, was 
when grandchildren came tq enliven the 
home and to receive and reciprocate the 
affection lavisbed upon them. No less 
then a dozen were vouchsafed to them be- 
fore they were called from earth, of whom 
three were born under this roof; and it is 
pleasant to me to know that the room in 
which they first saw the light is now to be 
the children s ward of St. Monica’s Home. 
My father, ever an expert in the care of 
babies, delighted in singing these new- 
comers to sleep, as he had his own chil- 
dren long years before, and however ob. 
stinately they had resisted the efforts of 
their tired parents in that direction, they 
succumbed at once when ‘'Grandpa’’ took 
them. At the first words of ‘'The Lord is 
my Shepherd,’’ or some other familiar 
hymn, they dropped their heads on his 
shoulder in ‘immediate and unconditional 
surrender.”” ‘“‘You see, my dear, how 
easy it is!’’ he would say to the child’s 
mother. His thoughtfulness for every 
member of the household, down to the 
cat, was unfailing, and at meal-time he 
claimed the privilege of preparing the 
food for the children, and always bore | 
pussy in mind as well. “{ must scratch | 
gravel for my little chickens first,’’ he | 
would say in reply to my mother’s en- | 
treaties that he would first satisfy his 
own hunger. 
It would require far more than the brief | 
time which lam permitting myself to oc- | 
cupy this evening, adequately to portray 
my father and mother to you; and I have 
simply wished to link them in your 
thought in connection with this home 
where they spent so many happy. years. 
Even if I had more time, | could not trust 
myself to say or quote what I would in 
characterization of them. When my 
mother died in 1876, Wendell Phillips | 
spoke her eulogy in this very room, and | 
nothing could exceed the beauty and ten- | 
| 





derness of his tribute, or the felicity of 
his description of her rare and lovely 
character. ‘Three years later, when my 
father followed her, and his body was 
likewise borneto the grave from this room, 
Mr. Phillips drew a no less masterly por- 
trait of him, in his public and domestic 
aspects alike, and little need be added to 
what this intimate friend of forty years 
thus testified. Neither does it belong to 
this occasion to speak of my later person- 
al associations with the house in which I 
continued to live for twenty years longer. 
If, however, my years should be pro- 
longed to three-score and ten, I can even 
then look back to having passed one-half 
of my life under this roof, and it is there 
fore not improper for me to say, on my 
own account, how gratified Iam that it 
has now passed into the hands of the un- 
selfish sisterhood who are making the sick 
and needy colored women of this city 
their special care, It could be devoted to 
no more fitting purpose, and I love to 
think that the spirits of those of whom I 
have been speaking, and whose pictured 
faces look down from these walls, are 
joyfully cognizant of it, and are giving the 
work their benediction. 

Finally, I wish to say for my brothers 
and sister and myself how gratefully we 
appreciate the generous labors of the 
friends who have prepared and furnished 
this ward as a token of their love and 
reverence for the memory of William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

A varied and delightful concert fol- 
lowed, under direction of, and with ac- 
companiments by, Mrs. Theresa H. Garri- 
son. There were charming songs by Miss 
Emily Hallowell, Miss Eleanora Smith, 
and Miss Villa W. White, exquisite violin 
playing by Miss Alice Williams, and a 
song by Mr. Hinton Jones. 

A touching episode of the evening was 
the heartfelt, unstudied little speech of 
Mr. Garrison’s only daughter, Mrs. Fanny 
Garrison Villard, who came on from New 
York to be present. She said, in effect: 

As the only daughter of this house, I 
felt that I must be present this evening 
and do what I have done many and many 
a time before, welcome the guests on 
behalf of my parents. If this dedication 
is accompanied with music, it is as it 
should be, for they thought no occasion 
complete without it. 

Her words were few, but no report 
could do justice to the eloquence of her 
look or the tenderness of her tone, as she 
recalled the dear father bending to kiss 
her at night, saying, ‘‘How glad I am that 
my darling has this nice warm bed! The 
poor little slave child has no such nice 
bed, and is torn from its mother’s arms. 
How good my darling ought to be!’’ Mrs. 
Villard then said: 

Thus early were my sympathies awak- 
ened on behalf of the poor slaves, but 
they were confined to no race, for no one 
could live under the same roof with my 
father without being fired by his burning 
enthusiasm for the uplifting of the human 
race in every partof the world. But I 
prize most highly the method of his serv 
ice to others, the overcoming of evil, not 
with evil, but with good, brutality with 
gentleness, war with peace. In conclud- 
ing, I can only say what he would have 
said, and so often did say, ‘‘Peace be un- 
to this house!’’ 

Father Field, who has devoted him- 
self for many years to mission and settle- 
ment work among the colored people, 
added friendly words. Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, who was asked by Mr. Wilson 
to “give the benediction,” spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Although my father’s name was chiefly 
identified with the abolition of American 
slavery, his sympathy did not go out to 
the slave because he was black, but be- 
cause he was a human being and a broth. 





er, The struggle for human rights in his 
day and country happened to centre about 
the colored race, cruelly enslaved by his 
own countrymen. Naturally he made 
their case his own. Had bis lot been cast 
in any other land under the sun, his identi- 
fication with the downtrodden and op- 
pressed there would have been as com- 
plete and unselfish as in the case of the 
American negro. 

Therefore, he will be regarded by his- 
tory as a world-wide reformer and lover 
of his kind, a greater claim to distinction 
than the narrower devotion to a class or 
a single race of people. It could have 
been truly said of him at the time of his 
death, as was said of Gladstone: 


‘Hence eyes that ne’er beheld thee now 
are dim, 
And alien men on alien shores lament.” 


**As the best ex pression of that univer- 
sal trait in his character, let me close by 
reading his 

SONNET TO LIBERTY. 
“They tell me, Liberty, that in thy name 
I may not plead for all the human race; 
That some are born to bondage and dis- 
grace, . 
Some to a heritage of woe and shame, 
And some to power supreme, and glorious 
fame. 

With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine 

base, 

And as an equal brotherhood embrace 
All people, and fr all their freedom ciaim! 
Know this, O man! whate’er thy earthly 

fate— 

God never made a tyrant nor a slave; 

oe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 

His glorious image! for to all he gave 
Eternal rights which none may violate, 

And by a mighty hand the oppressed he 

yet shall save.” 


An interesting feature of the Garrison 
ward is the portraits which adorn its 
walls. These comprise, besides the like- 
nesses of Mr. Garrison and his wife, other 
eminent abolitionists,—George Thompson, 
John G. Whittier, John A. Andrew, 
Charles A. Hovey, Gerrit Smith, Thomas 
Clarkson, and Daniel O’Connell. These 
portraits all belonged to Mr Garrison, and 
were greatly prized by him, as was the 
bust of John Brown, which occupies its 
familiar place in the hall. St. Monica’s 
Ilome is always open to visitors, and 
many will now be drawn to ‘‘Rockledge” 
for its associations with the great anti- 
slavery leader. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 





Women are making a fine record of 
‘*firsts’’ in the colleges this year. The 
first woman to obtain the degree of doctor 
of jurisprudence at the University of Chi- 
cago was presented with her diploma at 
the annual convocation exercises this 
month. She was Miss Sophonisba T. 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky. The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska has awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy for the first time 
to a woman—Mrs, Edith Swartz Clements 
of Lincoln. President Faunce has an- 
nounced that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Women’s College of Brown 
University, two of the young women are 
to be appointed on the faculty—Miss Elsie 
Marion Straffin as a fellow in the English 
department, and Miss Marion Lydia 
Shorey as an instructor in physiology and 
household economics. Both are mem- 
bers of this year’s graduating class. Word 
comes from Nashville, Tenn., that for the 
first time in the history of the Vander- 
bilt University young women head tho 
honor list. Miss Roberts Dubose of Nash- 
ville has won the Founder’s Medal for the 
highest general average, while the Owen 
medal, for the highest average in mathe- 
matics, goes to Miss Lucy Belle Ross, also 
of Nashville. 


Miss Florence N. Fitch has been ap- 
pointed dean of women at Oberlin College, 
to succeed Dr. Alice Luce, who resigned. 
Miss Fitch is a graduate of Oberlin, and 
took her doctor’& degree in Germany. As 
assistant teacher in philosophy and pri- 
vate secretary to President King, M'ss 
Fitch is intimately acquainted with Ober- 
lin’s present outlook and need. 





The New York University this month 
conferred the honorary degree of Master 
of Letters upon Mrs. Russell Sage and 
Mrs. Edward O. Bodman. It was because 
of her public work tbat Mrs. Sage was 
commended by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on honorary degrees, He said: 
‘‘We recommend as a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Letters, Margaret 
Olivia Slocum Sage, descendant of Miles 
Standish, graduate of the Emma Willard 
Seminary, a president of the Emma Wil- 
lard Association for thirteen years, con- 
nected with the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Hospital, and with 
home and foreign missionary societies, for 
eight years a member of the woman’s ad- 
visory committee of New York Univer- 
sity.’’ 


A feature of the semi-centennial cele- 
bration of Rockford ([ll.) College for 
Women, which was held last week, was a 
reunion of the class of 1854, the first to 
take their degrees. There were seven 
graduates, and after a lapse of half a cen- 
tury all were present at this commence- 
ment. 


Miss Violet D. Jayne, who for seven 
years has been the most prominent wo- 





man in the University of Illinois, was 
married a few days ago to Edward C. 
Schmidt of St. Paul, Minn. Miss Jayne 
was dean of women and associate profes- 
sor of English in the University. Mr. 
Schmidt prior tothis year was for five 
years professor of engineering in the same 
institution. 


At the University of Rochester (N. Y.) 
the Susan B, Anthony prizes for the best 
essay On woman suffrage were awarded to 
William M. Hastings, 330, and to Helen 
M. Ellwanger, $20. Mr. Hastings was 
also awarded a prize offered for excellence 
in oratory, and Miss Ellwanger received 
honorable mention in Greek and Latin. 
Alice H. Colby won the Colonial Dames’ 
prize of $50 for an essay upon “The Be- 
ginnings of Education in the American 
Colonies,’’ and a prize for a thesis upon 
“Gothic Architectare in Italy.’’ These 
three prize-winners were members of the 
graduating class. . 





The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon Miss Jessie B, Allen this 
month by the University of Chicago. 
The subject of her thesis, presenting the 
results of the hard work whereby her de- 
gree was earned, was ‘The Psychology of 
the Guinea Pig.’’ Miss Allen’s contribu- 
tion to science lies in her discovery that 
the nervous system of a newly-born guinea 
pig is fully medulated. ‘I made original 
experiments to discover whether or not 
the guinea pig had fully developed mem- 
ories and other faculties at the age of one 
day,’’ said Miss Allen. ‘‘I discoverd that 
such was the case.’’ Miss Allen began 
her experiments in the neurological de- 
partment of the University of Chicago 
Medical School three years ago. She re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1890 and an A. M. 
from the same institution in 1901. 

A less profound but more practical line 
of scientific study was represented by the 
thesis of Miss Mary L. Quinn, who re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science 
from the Rhode Island Agricultural Col- 
lege. Her subject was ‘‘Insects in their 
Relation to Health.’’ Miss Quinn and 
two young men constituted the graduat- 
ing class. Governor Garvin, who pre- 
sented the diplomas, took occasion in his 
address to urge the duty of educated per- 
sons to exert an influence to bring about 
a betterment of political conditions. 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation, held in 
Wakefield on June 15, by invitation of the 
Kosmos Club, was attended by 650 dele- 
gates. According to¢he reports submit- 
ted, the Federation comprises 208 clubs, 
with about 30,000 members. Its receipts 
for the past year were $2,150.59 and ex- 
penditures, $1,650.24, leaving a balance of 
$500.35 in the treasury. 

Mrs. Sara T. S. Leighton, speaking for 
the education committee, said that the 
work outside the State included the Mas- 
sachusetts model school in Georgia, the 
library work in many States, and the new 
work in the Colorado mountains, Over 
8,000 volumes have been handled by the 
committee during the past year. Miss 
Georgia A. Bacon, of Worcester, reported 
for the social service committee, whose 
work this year has heen directed toward 
the stamp savings system and against the 
tramp evil. Miss Clara C. Adams, of 
Lynn, told of the work of the Federation’s 
reciprocity bureau, saying that the work 
is gaining both in State and General Fed- 
erations. Miss Helen A. Whittier, for 
the arts and crafts committee, said that 
many clubs bave had art exhibitions, 
classes in basketry and bead work and 
other handicrafts. The report of the civil 
service reform committee, prepared by 
Miss Perkins, of Concord, chairman, set 
forth that more than half of the clubs are 
interested in this subject. For the legis- 
lative committee, Mrs. Anna D. Bush, of 
Melrose, spoke of the various bills in 
which the clubwomen have been interest- 
ed. Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, of 
Roxbury, reported the work of the con- 
ference committee from the State Federa- 
tion and the Society of Collegiate Alum- 
ne, saying that 27 clubs have held meet- 
ings during the past year in which they 
discussed educational problems with 





teachers and parents, taking up manual 
training, the best methods of instruction 
and the sanitary conditions of school 
buildings. The report of the industrial 
committee, prepared by Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, explained that the committee had 
contented itself this year with collecting 
data to prove the existence of serious 
evils, and thus to justify a thorough ex- 
amination by more competent authorities. 
It was decided to concentrate all efforts 
for the year on a study of the conditions 
prevailing in two trades, and a young col- 
lege woman was engaged as the commit- 
tee’s agent to conduct this investigation. 
The’ report of the forestry committee, 
Mrs. Westley Jones, chairman, gave an 
account of what women have done (o pro- 
mote the growth of trees and to preserve 
the forests. 

The retiring president, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, in ber address congratulated the 
Federation upon its far-reaching influ- 
ence; from every part of the country 
come calls to it for aid and advice. Even 
Princeton University sent for aid in its 
study of civil service reform, using the 
text book issued ‘by the Massachusetts 
Federation. Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President, Miss Helen A. Whittier; vice- 
presidents, Miss Georgia A. Bacon, Mrs. 
Mary Morton Kehew, Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Calkins and Mrs. Anna T. Bush; clerk, 
Mrs. Julia R. Aldrich; assistant clerk, 
Mrs. May L. Sheldon; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Dora M. Goodwin; treasurer, 
Mrs. Lillian B. Carter. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse is the newly 
elected president of the Boston branch of 
the Massachusetts Floral Emblem Soci- 
ety. This society is rejoicing over an 
appropriation of $100 from the city for 
the distribution of flowers on Poston 
Common on July 4. 


Mrs. Harriet Fairfield Provan, 20 Mon- 
roe Terrace, Dorchester, Mass., is pre- 
pared to give two lectnres, entitled “A 
Glimpse of Japan’’ and ‘*Parsifal,’’ before 
women’s clubs and other orgapizations. 
Mrs. Provan is a dramatic reader and 
speaker of pleasing personality, who has 
had three years of study and training in 
the Emerson College of Oratory. She will 
be open to engagements throughout the 
summer for these lectures, recitals from 
the poets, humorous character sketches, 
and miscellaneous readings. F. M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Los Angeles, Cal., has divided the city 
into wards and is hoping to present a 
monster petition to the coming Legisla- 
ture. 


A Maryland friend informs us that there 
are now two women school trustees in 
that State. Miss Martha Amos of Harford 
County had held the position satisfacto- 
rily for some time before Mrs. Lamb of 
Baltimore County was appointed. 


The public-spirited women voters of 
Loveland, Col., have undertaken to en- 
force the laws and ordinances. As aresult, 
minors are kept out of pool rooms, and 
four druggists have been fined $300 each 
and costs for selling whisky illegally. 


Do not fail to read in another column 
the notice of the opening of the Rosebud 
Reservation lands to settlers. Women, if 
single or widowed, may take up land 
upon the same terms as men, and find 
health and wealth as practical farmers. 


The most helpful public service women 
can render in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the coming Fourth of July is to 
prevent, so far as they can, the use of toy 
pistols. Statistics show that 406 deaths 
from lockjaw occurred in the United 
States in July, 1903, as a result of Fourth 
of July celebrations, and that 363 of these 
deaths were caused by toy pistols loaded 
with blank cartridges. In some progres- 
sive towns and cities ordinances prohibit- 
ing the sale of toy pistols have been 
adopted. These ordinances should be 
rigidly enforced. Reasonable remon- 
strance with the boys who contemplate 
using toy pistols, and with the fathers 
and mothers who permit it, may save 
some victims from a horrible death by 
lockjaw. 





a 





b tee display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 
Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 
occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 





pieces of adornment 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 


MISS 
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WILD ROSES. 

BY WALTER HEADLAM. 
Wandering one long summer day, 
Where, freshening all an endless way, 
The faiot shell’s color sunlit through, 
Wild roses in the wild hedge grew, 
Thought [, ‘‘There is no long or far, 
Where in the hedge wild roses are.”’ 


Though stony cities oft I pass 

Tombed over the forgotten grass ; 

No roses in their lanes to climb, 

No flowering as in flowering time; 

Yet seems not any pathway drear 

That children, like wild roses, cheer. 
—The Saturday Review. 
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THE KELTIC KBAZE. 





BY H. LYON. 
Have ye noticed yet, mavourneen, who's the 
poet o’ the day? 
’'Tis the wild and mystic [rishman that pipes 
the Keltic lay 
Of the thin, white + oul with the red, red hair 
That sings in the twilight dim— 
Osh, Moira! 
Fiona! 
And the Kelt is in the swim. 


There is aye the cold old mother-sea, the 
ocean dread and vast ; 

There’s the faery this and the faery that, and 
the wind that blows from the Past; 

There is aye A Voice [in brackets] speaks, 

And a green-clad child slim— 

Ah, Norah! 

Go bragh Yeats! 

And the Kelt is in the swim. 


There'll be poethry yet, ma colleen, in the 
diggin’ o’ the spuds; 

Sure, now, an’ there’ll be poethry in the 
washin’ of the duds; 

The shillaly will be swung about 

As the staunch old Keltic limb— 

Arrah, now! 

Bejabbers! 


And the Kelt is in the swim, 
— The Critic. 





WHITHER? 


TO A GIRL. 
(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld) 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





Whither, oh whither, pretty child? The 
world 

Is not yet open. Still is all around. 

’Tis before daybreak, and the streets are 
mute. 

Whither in such a hurry are you bound? 

Now it is sweet to sleep. The flowers still 
dream, 

The birds’-nests yet are hushed. 
power is driving 

You forth so early, ere dawn comes anew” 

Oh, whither do you baste, and what to do? 


7 


“To earn a living! 


What 


Whither, oh whither, pretty chlld, so late, 

Alone at night through dark and cold to 
stray? 

All is at rest and silent. 

Does the wind bear you? 
your way! 

It is too late for you to roam the streets. 

Scarce has day smiled on you, good fortune 
giving; 

How can night help you? 
and blind. 

Whither, oh whither, with a careless mind? 

“To earn a living!” 


Where, oh, where 
You will lose 


'Tis deaf, dumb 


—Boston Post. 
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Old Dan. 


Farmer Henderson came in from the 
barn one morning with his hands and 
clothes wet and covered with mud, his 
face red and his eyes flashing. 

‘‘Ned!’? he shouted, as he entered the 
kitchen. ‘*Where’s Ned?” 

‘Here I am!’’ came a cheery voice in 
reply; and an instant after a bright, 
strong boy of some sixteen years en- 
tered the old-fashioned country kitchen 
from the adjoining woodshed, where he 
had been cutting potatoes for the day’s 
planting. ‘‘Do you want anything?” 

‘*‘T want to teil you this,’ said Mr. Hen- 
derson, as he washed himself at the sink, 
and rubbed his weather-beaten face with 
the coarse towel until it was even more 
red than before. ‘‘Old Dan must be killed. 
Just see the state I am in, and all from 
that worthless old rascal! I won't have 
bim about another day. He’s good for 
nothing but to make trouble, and he must 
be shot before night!’’ added the farmer, 
wrathfully. 

Ned was about to plead for his pet, 
when his littie sister came into the room. 

‘“‘Why, papa, what is the matter?’’ she 
eried, running to him in astonishment. 
“Did you fall into the creek?”’ 

“I might as well,’”’ he said, half laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Old Dan butted me into the water- 
ing trough!”’ 

There was a shout of laughter from both 
the children, in which their mother joined. 

‘*Well, Jedediah,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, 
coming into the kitchen, and still shaking 
with mirth, ‘‘what could you have been 
thinking about to let an old ram, ’most 
twenty years old, knock you into the 
watering trough?’’ 


‘‘But,”’ explained her husband, ‘the 





took me unawares. I had just filled one | spoons, four tablespoons, and an ancient 


pail to carry to the barn, and was stoop 
ing to dip the other, when the old rascal 
came at me like the wind, and knocked 
me completely into the water! He scam- 
pered, I tell you, before I could get out, 
He knew he had done mischief. Anyhow, 
he’s only a nuisance, and I'll shoot him 
to-night, when we come back from town, 
if he’s on the farm!” 

Two hours later, Mr. and Mrs, Hender- 
son drove away to be absent from home 
until night. As they rattled out of the 
yard Old Dan suddenly appeared, close to 
the gate, and, wagging his tail as if 
in derision, gave utterance to a hoarse 
**Ba-a-al’’ 

The farmer turned, shook his whip at 
the fellow, and cried: **This is your last 
day, my boy; make the most of it!”’ 

Ned and Carrie were the only children. 
Leaving Carrie in the house alone, after 
they had considered awhile whether there 
was any way of averting Old Dan’s sad 
fate, Ned shouldered his hoe and marched 
off to his work, planting potatoes with 
Bronson, the hired man, in the ‘back 
lot.’’ 

But the little girl of thirteen had no 
thought of being afraid. She had the 
breakfast dishes to wash, some sweeping 
to do, and the dinner to get, all before 
twelve o’clock. 

Time fled. The dishes stood in shining 
rows upon the pantry shelves, the broom 
had performed its work, and Carrie was 
preparing the vegetables to be boiled, 
when there came a faint knock at the 
door. Supposing it to be the neighbors, 
the little girl did not rise, but called: 

*Come in.”’ 

The door was slowly opened, and a man 
stepped within. 

He wore a long black coat, buttoned to 
his chin, and very threadbare. His trous- 
ers, too, were black and shiny, and much 
too short for him. On one foot was a 
boot, while the other was graced by a 
ragged shoe, He carried a battered silk 
hat in his hand. His face was long and 
solemn, but quite red, his eyes bleared, 
his hands very dirty, and altogether he 
was a queer-looking visitor. 

‘Is your ma at home, miss?’’ said he, 
in a half whine, as he glanced sharply 
about the room. 

“No, sir,’’ replied Carrie, wondering why 
he asked; ‘‘she has gone to Underhill. 
Did you wish to see her?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ the man repiied, “I only 
asked out of politeness, you know,’’ and 
he smiled solemnly at the little girl and 
winked one eye. ‘No, I came on busi- 
ness with your pa—particular, urgent 
business. S’pose he’s around, is he not?” 

‘No, sir; he went to town with moth- 
er,’’ said Carrie. 

‘*‘Now, that’s too bad!’’ exclaimed the 
visitor, as he seated himself; ‘and I’ve 
come so far to see him. But perhaps your 
brother or sister would do as well.”’ 

“T haven’t any sister,’’ said the little 
hostess, laughing, ‘‘and my brother's 
over in the back lot. He'll be in by-and- 
by, though, if he’ll do.” 

“Well, I don’t hardly believe he will, 
after all,’’ said the man, shaking his head 
thoughtfully, ‘and I can’t wait to-day, 
anyhow; I hain’t the time. But I’m ter- 
ribly hungry. If I could I’d stay to din- 
ner, miss. However, under the circum- 
stances, perhaps you had better give me 
a light lunch before I go; a piece of pie, a 
cup of tea, and a little cold meat, or some. 
thing of that sort.’’ 

“Oh, cerfainly; only I can’t give you 
the meat, for we haven’t it in the house,”’ 
said Carrie, rising; ‘‘but I will find some- 
thing.’’ And she brought from the pan- 
try a whole apple pie, which she placed 
before him with a knife and fork. 

“If you'll help yourself, I’ll have the 
tea ready in three minutes.”’ 

“All right, my dear,’’ said the man, 
seizing the knife and drawing the pie 
toward him, ‘I will act upon your ad- 
vice. The last time I took dinner with 
General Grant,’’ he continued, as he cut a 
great piece to eat, ‘the said to me, ‘Gover- 
nor, governor,’ said he, ‘never disregard a 
lady’s advice,’ and I have always remem- 
bered what he said,” and he chuckled 
merrily, and nodded his head at the de- 
licious looking pastry before him. 

Carrie wondered a little at the table 
manners of the man who had dined with 
Grant, but she steeped his tea, flavored it 
with rich cream and sugar, and passed it 
to him. 

‘‘. am not much of a hand for tea,”’ said 
the man, as he drained the cup, “but my 
doctor says I must drink it for my diges- 
tion. Ruined my digestion while I was in 
the army, you see;” and he winked sol- 
emnly. ‘By the way,’’ he continued, 
picking up the silver teaspoon from his 
saucer, “have you any more of these? 
They are as neat a pattern as I ever saw, 
and odd, too. I should like to see the rest 
of the dozen, if you have them.”’ 

*“*Mother has only eleven,’’ said Carrie, 
in her innocence, ‘‘and she is very proud 
of them; but I will show them to you.”’ 

Then she brought the little box with 
the precious table silver eleven tea- 





cream jug—all pure silver, and shining 
brightly—and placed them before her in- 
quisitive visitor to admire. 

He had finished his “light lunch.’’ That 
is, the pie was demolished and the teapot 
empty. As the little girl handed him the 
treasures he arose, took the box to the 
window, examined its contents with a 
critical eye for a moment, and then, as if 
in joyful surprise, cried: 

“Tam right! They are the very spoons! 
The very same identical spoons that my 
friend lost when he was a boy! How 
lucky it is that I have found them at 
last!’’ 

With these words, and a very low bow, 
the rascal opened the door and slipped 
away with the spoons and the silver cream 
pitcher down the path toward the gate. 

For au instant Carrie stood motionless; 
then, rushing after him, she shrieked: 

“Give me those spoons! They are my 
mother’s spoons, and you are trying to 
steal them! You are a thief, a thief! 
Bring them back! bring them!” 

The man, however, paid no attention to 
the child’s cries, but ran rapidly down the 
path, carrying the box in his arms; and 
the spoons would have been lost forever 
if a new party had not appeared on the 
scene. 

Old Dan was quietly uibbling the grass 
near the gateway. Hearing his little mis- 
tress’s voice, he looked up at the very in- 
stant that the tramp passed. What he 
saw about the man that disturbed him I 
don’t know; but, erecting his head witha 
hoarse ‘‘Baa-a-a!’’ he shot after him like 
a cannon-ball. 

The man turned to receive him and de- 
fend himself, but the ram struck him fair- 
ly in front and knocked him, half sense- 
less, flat on his back, scattering the silver 
in all directions. 

For an instant the fellow remained 
sprawling in the dust, then he slowly 
arose, limping and groaning, and without 
a glance at his enemy, began to gather up 
his stolen spoils. 

He had partly completed his task when 
Old Dan, who all this time had been 
watching the proceeding from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows, shook his long beard, 
and with another tremendous ‘‘Baa-aa!”’ 
dashed at him again, and over he went a 
second time, his treasures flying from his 
hands. 

And now began a strange battle. With 
cries of rage and pain, the man recovered 
his feet and turned upon the ram, kicking 
and striking at him furiously, while Dan, 
accustomed to such warfare from years of 
experience with the boys of the country- 
side, easily eluded him, and in return but- 
ted him to the earth again and again. 

The spoons and cream pitcher were 
knocked hither and thither, as the com. 
batants struggled, the road was trampled 
into something like a race-course, the air 
was filled with very bad language, very 
angry ‘‘baas’’ and a great cloud of dust. 

But after some five minutes, victory de- 
clared itself upon the side of the quadru- 
ped; and, bruised and bleeding, with 
clothes in rags, minus hat and shoes, the 
vanquished man suddenly turned away 
and ran limping down the road, leaving 
his antagonist in full possession of the 
field and the stolen silver. 

Old Dan remained motionless, gazing 
after his enemy until he disappeared 
around a distant turn in the road; then, 
shaking the dust from his coarse wool, 
he gave utterance to a low grumble of 
satisfaction, and, wagging his tail, re- 
turned to his dinner in front of the 
house, 

Half an hour later, as Carrie washed the 
coveted spoons and the bright Nttle pitch- 
er, and laid them carefully away once 
more, she told her brother the story, and 
how the robber was foiled; and Ned, full 
of enthusiasm, cried: 

‘*We will not kill Dan at all, for I do 
not believe that father would shoot him 
now for a hundred dollars!”’ 

And the boy was right. The old ram 
won more than he knew when he fought 
the tramp. 





A PRIMITIVE PROTEST. 


Though credited with practical extinc- 
tion, the troglodyte family yet survives in 
scattering representatives here and there. 
They no longer dweil in caverns but array 
themselves in conventional attire, walk 
our streets and put up at the best hotels. 
They are occasionally to be detected in 
business, in society, and more frequently 
in religious or educational circles. It is 
not in their outward seeming that they 
betray their real origin and character. 
They may walk abroad without fear of 
detection, but when they open their 
mouths and disclose their primitive ideas 
they can be spotted at once. They pos- 
sess a certain interest as curious relics, 
and have even a contemporaneous value, 
as enabling us to measure more definitely 
the progress that has been made in civili- 
zation and enlightenment with the ad- 
vance of the centuries. 

One of this species has just revealed 








himself in an interview at Atlantic City in 
which he takes the ground that there is 
peril for our girls in the bigher education 
which to so general an extent they are 
now receiving. ‘Higher education,’’ he 
croaks,‘** uvfits girls for motherhood. The 
mental strain affects the nerves; it makes 
them dread matiimony more than did the 
girls of another generation, because they 
realize that their pbysicai systems are 
weaker and less able to endure the strain 
and responsibility of motherhvod.’”’ He 
is sure that “young married couples who 
are not over-educated have the healthiest 
children.’’ Were the author of this ana- 
chronistic theory a plain, every-day trog- 
lodyte, in a class with those that insist 
that the earth is square or flat, or that 
“the sun do move,’’ it would hardly be 
necessary to notice his peculiar cerebra- 
tiuns; but he is a rather distinguished 
specimen, being an instructor, or rather a 
lecturer, in two colleges. Perhaps he, too, 
has been over-educated. 

The higher education of women marks 
the greatest social advance that this cour- 
try has made during the last half century. 
During that time we have come to make 
a general application of the Delphic in- 
scription: **Know thyself.’’ We are giv- 
ing both sexes the benefit of it. It is not 
the least but one of the greatest advan- 
tages of this higher education that the 
woman of to-day does know herself much 
better than did her mother or grandmotb- 
er, and with that self-knowledge comes a 
better understanding of her relations to 
the world about her, The college girl of 
to-day is healthier, stronger, saner, more 
independent, more resolute and more use- 
ful than were the social butterflies or the 
household drudges of her grandmother's 
time. In the experimental stages of this 
new development there may have been 
danger, but the education of the body as 
weli as of the mind is now well looked 
after in all our girls’ colleges, indeed, 
much better than in colleges for the other 
sex. Their exercise is regular and not 
carried to excess, and the percentage of 
illness in these institutions is generally 
much less than it is among the same num- 
ber of girls of equal condition outside of 
them, 

We don’t know whether as large a pro- 
portion of college girls marry as of those 
who finish their education earlier. Per- 
haps not. They don’t haveto, That very 
independence of which we have spoken 
gives them more latitude. Moreover, as 
a rule, it takes more of a man to marry 
the educated than the uneducated girl, 
but when the right one applies there is 
no danger that she will be afraid of him, 
while, other things being equal, he is 
especially fortunate in his choice, If 
there is any one thing that bas come to 
stay and broaden in its application, it is 
the higher education of women.— Boston 
Transcript. 


A PICTURE FROM RUSSIA. 

The reality of war is not so gay and glo 
rious as the fancy pictures that are often 
drawn of it. The peace societies might 
well circulate the fullowing graphic letter 
which lately appeared in Iskra, a Russian 
paper published in Geneva, Switzerland. 
It was written from near the seat of war, 
in the Transbaikal: 

APRIL 1, 1904. 

Nowadays we hear nothing but war 
news, all the papers are full of it, but 
this news is not always true. At the very 
beginning of the mobilization of the 
troops, we read: ‘‘The Cossacks are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic, and are inflamed 
with desire for revenge upon the treach- 
erous enemy. The military spirit and pa- 
triotism of the population are running 
high,” ete. 

There is very little truth in all this. All 
the troops that have gone to the front 
have passed before my eyes. I had a 
chance to talk with many of the soldiers, 
and I have never heard an expression of 
enthusiasm, or even of satisfaction. 

The regulars go to the war resignedly, 
mechanically, because they are obliged to 
go wherever they are driven. The men 
of the reserves all look sad and grief- 
stricken, as nearly every one of them is 
leaving behind a wife and three or four 
children without any means of support. 
They do not approve of the war, and time 
and again I have heard them say, ‘We 
have no need of this war. It brings noth- 
ing but ruin. We are driven God knows 
where—and what for? Haven’t we land 
enough in Russia that we want other peo- 
ple’s? And what good is it, since it pro- 
duces almost nothing? And tothink that 
people are driven like sheep to take away 
this land!’’ Such remarks are frequent. 

The sight of these bearded men from 
thirty-five to thirty-eight years old makes 
one sad. I watched the mustering of the 
reserves in Sretensk. Company after com- 
pany passed by in a slow and disor- 
derly way, with their coats hanging upon 
them as if upon sticks; they looked like 
sheep coming back from pasture. In or- 
der to put some life into them, the ser- 
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geant gave orders to strike up a Song, 
Two or three of the youngest soldiers be. 
gan to sing, but, not veing supported by 
others, the song died away. Then the 
sergeant ordered the drums to beat, but 
even this failed to enliven the troops, 
which continued apathetic and sad. Often 
I heard them swear in answer to the ger. 
geant’s orders. 

In this way they are drilled day after 
day, in full military equipment, weighing 
over forty pounds. It is hard to remain 
unmoved by their stern, sad faces. It ig 
easy to see that every one of them is ip 
deep sorrow, that their thoughts are far 
away, with their homes and families. 

Once I came to the station to meet the 
military train, accompanied by a smaj! 
bey. A soldier, about thirty five year, 
old, as he passed, stopped and stared at 
the boy as tenderly as if he had been hig 
own sop. I could see tears in his eyes, 
“What is the matter? Did you leave q 
little boy like this at home?” He sighed, 
and made a hopeless gesture. ‘Yes, | 
have a four-year old boy, just like him, a 
fine little fellow!’’ There was so much 
grief and despair in his sigh that it 
touched my heart. Enthusiasm! This is 
what the official papers call ‘‘the enthusij- 
asm of the Russian people’’! 

The Travsbaikal Cossacks show just as 
much zeal to go to the front. They are 
actually groaning under their burdens, 
**We have not yet recovered from the last 
mobilization, and here we are called out 
again!’? The Cossacks have to come pro- 
vided with almost everything at their own 
expense, from their uniforms and horses 
to their sabres. The government furnish. 
es only the rifles and ammunition. In 
compensation, they enjoy certain privi- 
leges in regard to the use of land and for- 
est in time of peace. 

The way in which the troops are trans- 
ported would alone be enough to kill the 
most ardent enthusiasm, had there been 
any. Allthe soldiers, regulars as well as 
reserves, are carried in cars accommodat- 
ing ordinarily forty men, or eight horses, 
The cats are provided with iron stoves, 
and with bunks along the walls, covered 
with boards and felt, the latter, however, 
not used in all the cars. The door occu- 
pies almost a third of the length of the 
car, and when it is opened it lets out all 
the heat, It is terribly cold, especially 
on the floor, as the wind blows every- 
where. It is not bad now, but in Febru- 
ary the temperature often fell to 30 and 
35 degrees below zero. The cars are 
crowded, suffocating and dirty. Wash- 
bowls and all other sanitary accommoda- 
tions are wholly lacking, the soldiers at- 
tending to their needs at the stations. 
The cars have no steps, and to get in or 
out one must jump or climb four or five 
feet. Under such conditions they have to 
travel for six weeks. 

While the Red Cross is appealing to the 
public for overcoats, felt coats, gloves, 
etc., the soldiers are compelled to sell 
their own things for almost nothing. Af 
Sretensk the men of the reserves receive 
their upviforms, and they cannot carry 
their own clothes with them any further. 
Since the Government has not arranged 
for sending their bundles of clothing back 
free to their homes, the soldiers, who in 
many cases took with them the last over- 
coat which bad been in common use by the 
whole family, sell them for a trifle, or are 
obliged to throw them away. 

Tbe reserves waiting to be sent to the 
front receive food only Once a day. It 
consists of some kind of soup made of 
water, flour, peas and a very little meat. 
Many soldiers complain that while they 
were in Western Siberia, where living is 
exceedingly cheap, they were fed by the 
Government, but as soon as they passed 
Irkutsk they were given money for their 
living expenses, an amount which did not 
correspond to the prevailing prices. The 
soldiers are aware that while they get 
perhaps hardly one-tenth of what is ap- 
propriated for them, their superiors are 
eating and drinking of the best at their 
expense, 





WOMEN IN JAPAN. 

The difference between a man’s the0- 
ries as to what a woman ought to be and 
the qualities which in reality attract him 
to the opposite sex is nowhere more strik- 
ingly illustrated at present than in Japan. 
There, as in ancient Athens, the theory 
has produced one class of women, and the 
practice an entirely different one; a phe 
nomenon which is interestingly discussed 
in a recent number of the Nineteenth 
Century by Reginald J. Ferrer: 

‘*‘A gentie, immemorial vacuity is the 
finest qualification for the position of 
wifehood in Japan,’’ says Mr. Ferrer. 

**A typically good Japanese wife is one 
after the heart of Pericles, of whom the 
least possible is heard, either at home oF 
abroad. Her duties are housekeeping: 
son-bearing and a smiling silence, Her 
position, her opportunities, her previous 
training, combine to forbid her any bril- 
liancy of thought or utterance. She as 
learnt little, and cultivated no convers4 
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tion, having no need. She is a typically 
ood woman, necessary, but unnoticed. 
The result is that her husband is trained 
jnto an attitude of half unconscious but 
dominant contempt. He becomes selfish 
aod fretful. Patient Griselda palls upon 
him, bores, exasperates. She is so good 
and sweet, and, like so many of the good 
and sweet, 8o unsatisfying, so inadequate, 
so pull! And the Japanese brain is full 
of quick movements and ardent appetites. 
It may be imagined how the man grows 
disdainfully to ignore his gentle saint at 
home. The wife belongs to the one class 
to whom mental charms are not permitted. 
Japan bas produced many female poets 
and authors—two, indeed, who stand near 
the world’s front rank, Murasaki and Sel 
Shovagon. But all these have been, at 
least officially, maidens or married un- 
happily, or ladies of glittering Bohemian 
ways. 

“To the married woman alone is forbid- 
den that swift brilliance of mind which so 
clearly marks the Japanese temperament 
at gravest or gayest. And thus she is de- 
prived of the strongest chain by which a 
woman can hold the allegiance of a man 
through the long years of marriage. Her 
husband comes to Jook upon her as a dull 
thing, to be kept honorably safe, but ig- 
pored. Meanwhile he pines for intel- 
lectual company and relaxation, and this 
he seeks in a special class that arose long 
ago to satisfy just this very need created 
by the Japanese social system of choice- 
less marriage.”’ 

The women of this class are called 
Geishas, and, though the word has be. 
come familiar on Western lips, Mr. Ferrer 
says that the real Geisha is practically un- 
known, for this reason, that no decent 
teahouse admits foreigners except on the 
most influential recommendation, and the 
really famous Geisha 1s tuo great to come 
before any European except for an august 
or imperial command, 

Degradation, the article continues, has 
attended upon the profession of the 
Geisha, as was also the case in Athens, 
put originally she was a companion trained 
to charm and amuse, and she is still in 
theory the minister of purely intellectual 
pleasures. She is a woman educated to 
attract; perfected from her childhood in 
all the intricacies of Japanese literature; 
practised in wit and repartee; inured to 
the rapid give and take of conversation on 
every topic, human anddivine. From her 
earliest youth she is broken in to an in- 
violable charm of manner incomprehensi- 
ble to the finest European, yet she is al- 
most invariably a blossom of the lower 
classes, with dumpy claws, and squat, 
ugly nails. Her education, physical and 
moral, is far harder than that of the bal- 
lerina, and her success is achieved only 
after years of struggle and bitter agony. 

Her voice is broken, by an incredible 
torment of midnight exposure, to the low, 
dull tone required by Japanese taste, and 
her dances, which are such joy to the 
spectators, are torment to the dancer, 

The social position of the Geisha Mr. 
Ferrer compares to the actress in Europe 
and America, The Geisha house has 
prizes as desirable as any of the Western 
stage. A great Geisha with twenty nobles 
sitting round her, contending for her 
laughter, and kept in constant check by 
the flashing bodkin of her wit, holds a 
position no less high and famous than 
that of Sarah Bernhardt in her prime. 
She is equally sought, equally flattered, 
quite as madly adored, that quiet little 
elderly plain girl in dark blue. But she 
is prized thus primarily for her tongus, 
whose power only ripens fully as her 
physical charms decline. She demands 
vast sums for her owners, and even so 
often appears and dances only at her own 
pleasure. 

Finally, she may, and frequently does, 
marry into exalted places, into celestial 
Circles, and sometimes on to the very 
Steps of the throne itself. Many are the 
sad tales of a Geisha’s love, and many, 
though fewer, the tales that are not sad. 
Alone among the women of her race she 
is free, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. HELEN COFFIN BEEDY. 

Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, one of Maine’s 
best known and most influential women, 
after sixty-three years of noble living, has 
been called from labor to reward. The 
change came at her home in Farmington, 
on June 14, 

Mrs. Beedy’s life began Nov. 9, 1840, in 
the pretty village of Harrington, Me. Her 
father and mother were prominent peo- 
ple in that locality, and from both parents 
she inherited the elements of a successful 
leader. Her father, John B. Coffin, was a 
descendant:of the Coffins of Nantucket, 
and a relative of Prof. Maria Mitchell and 
the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford. Her mother, 
née Ruby Strout, was in early life a teach- 
er, and was a woman of progressive 
thought. 

At the age of twelve years Mrs. Beedy 
began teaching a class in Sunday “School; 
at fourteen she commenced her work as 
‘nstructor in the public schools of her na- 








tive county, and for several years alter- 
nately taught and attended school at some 
of the academies of Eastern Maine. When 
eighteen or nineteen, she entered the Nor- 
ma! School at Bridgewater, Mass., gradu- 
ating in 1863. Returning to her home at 
Harrington, she conducted a private 
school for two or three years, and then 
was elected a teacher of the Farmington 
(Me.) Normal School, and later of the Cas- 
tine (Me.) Normal School. 

In 1875 she became the wife of Daniel 
Beedy, of Farmington, and her home there 
has always been a centre of influence for 
many righteous causes. Together she and 
her husband worked effectively for the 
church with which they were connected, 
for temperance and otber noble ends. 

The death of Mr. Beedy, after fourteen 
years of happy wedded life, brought to 
her a grief which the fifteen years of her 
after life never quite assuaged; but she 
still labored on, devoting herself to the 
good of others with more than former 
tenderness and sympathy. For many 
years she was a most active worker in the 
W. C. T. U., the president of Franklin 
County Union from its organization in 
1886 to the time of herdeath, She likewise 
held offices under the State and National 
Unions. Under the former she did much 
work in the jails and prisons of the State; 
in the latter she held tne office of evangel- 
ist. She wasalso for years an active mem- 
ber and fora time corresponding secretary 
of the Maine Woman) Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 

Mrs. Beedy was one of the organizers of 
the Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
—the first State Federation organized. 
She performed the difficult task of pre- 
siding at the preliminary meeting held in 
Portland, Mrs. Brown, General Federation 
presidént, being the guest of honor. She 
was always much interested in the welfare 
of the Federation, and always a helpful 
presence at its conventions, 

Mrs. Beedy was from‘a child a student. 
She loved her books, and when past the 
meridian of life took a year’s course in 
literature at Radcliffe. She wasalso more 
or less familiar with art, and often lec- 
tured on the works of some school. 

In 1900 she attended the World’s W. C. 
T. U. Convention in Edinboro’, and made 
quite an extensive tour on the continent. 

In the last years of her life she gave 
much of her time to the Dorothea Dix Me- 
morial Association, passing several win- 
ters in Washington, D. C., in the interests 
of a bill for the erection of a monument 
on the site of Miss Dix’s birthplace at 
Hampden, Me. A portion of the original 
farm has been purchased by the Associa- 
tion and converted into a park, where the 
American flag is always flying. In all 
the effort required to raise funds for these 
purposes, Mrs. Beedy was in labors abun- 
dant. 

Mrs, Beedy was a frequent contributor 
to many papers and magazines, and a few 
years ago published a book, ‘*The Moth- 
ers of Maine,’’ a work that has been de- 
servedly popular. She gave many ad- 
dresses and lecture, sand occasionally de- 
livered a sermon on the Sabbath. In all 
these lines of effort she was strong, force- 
ful and helpful. She was, indeed, a wo- 
man of many parts, broad-minded, versa- 
tile, cultured; a grand and noble woman, 
one who would attract attention and com- 
mand respect everywhere. At the same 
time she was most kindly, sweet and lov- 
ing,—a rare combination of gifts and 
graces, which the world is much the rich- 
er for having had so long. Her bodily 
presence has disappeared; her influence, 
example and inspiration will long remain, 

H. P. KreYEs. 

Farmington, Me., June 16, 1904. 
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A CHANCE FOR WOMEN FARMERS. 


The opening of the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion lands to homestead settlers, gives 
women, equally with men, an opportunity 
of securing 160 acres of land at a cost of 
fuur dollars per acre. 

The land in question comprises 352,000 
acres, situated in Gregory County, South 
Dakota, between the Missouri, Niobrara 
and White rivers, in the southeastern 
part of the State, and in the great corn 
belt of the Missouri valley. 

The process of securing a quarter sec- 
tion of these Rosebud lands consists, first, 
of registration, July 5 to July 23, inclu- 
sive; second, the drawing for allotment, 
July 28; third, final entry of the land, be- 
ginning Aug. 8. 

United States Land Registry offices are 
located at Bonesteel, Fairfax, Yankton 
and Chamberlain, S. D. In order to reg- 
ister for these lands it is necessary to ap- 
pear in person at one of these offices for 
registration sometime between July 5 and 
July 23. 

Registration cannot be effected through 
the mails, or by the employment of agents. 
No person will be permitted to register 
more than once, or in any other than in 
his or her true name. None but persons 
qualified to make homestead entry will be 
permitted to register. 

These qualifications are that the appli- 
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cant does not own more than 160 acres of 
land in any State or territory; is a citizen 
of the United States (either male or fe- 
male) over the age of 21 years, or the head 
of a family; and intends to make entry 
and comply with the homestead laws, the 
land to be for his or her own use and ben- 
efit and not directly or indirectly for any 
other person. It is also required that the 
applicant has not since Aug. 30, 1890, en- 
tered under thé public land laws of the 
United States land which, with a regular 
homestead, would make more than 320 
acres, and has not heretofore perfected or 
abandoned an entry under the homestead 
laws. 

As soon as registered, each person will 
be given a certificate which will entitle 
him or her to go upon and examine the 
lands to be opened for settlement, to en- 
able him or her later to select understand- 
ingly the land he or she desires to enter, 

The drawing to determine the order in 
which those registered will be permitted 
to select their land, will be so conducted 
that no applicant will gain or lose any ad- 
vantage whatever by reason of the time, 
place, or order of his registration. This 
drawing will take place at Chamberlain, 
8S. D., on July 28, continuing until the 
names of all persons registered have been 
drawn. 

The drawing will be under the supervi- 
sion and management of the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the Commissioner 
of the general land office and a committee 
appointed by him. Every safeguard to 
insure fairness will be adopted, and it is 
not essential that persons registered shall 
be present at the drawing. 

Each applicant will be notified by postal 
card at the address given by him or ber 
when heor sheregisters, of the drawing of 
name, and ofthe date on which to appear 
for final entry of land, at the land office 
at Bonesteel, S. D., selection of land and 
homestead entry therefor being made in 
the order of drawing, beginning with the 
applicant who draws number one. 

Notice will be sent to those drawing 
numbers one to one hundred to appear in 
person at the land office at Bonesteel, 8. 
D., at 9 A. M., Monday, Aug. 7, 1904, to 
make final entry. Similar notice qill be 
sent to those drawing numbers one bun- 
dred and one to two hundred inclusive, to 
appear in person at Bonesteel, Tuesday, 
Aug. 9, and so on at the rate of one hun- 
dred per day until all the lands are al- 
lotted. 

If, when making entry, any applicant is 
found to be disqualified, the application 
will be rejected, notwithstanding previous 
acceptance for registration, 

On the date of entry, each applicant 
must personally present certificate of 
registration and must make the first pay- 
ment of $1 per acre. This can be done 
only in person at the United States Office 
at Bonesteel, S. D. 

Subsequent payments of 75 cents per 
acre must be made at the end of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth years and within six 
months after the expiration of the fifth 


year. Default of any of these payments 
forfeits all right to the land, and entry 
will be cancelled. In addition to this to- 
tal of $4 per acre, the usual land office 
fees must be paid, amounting to $14, 

No fee whatever is required at the time 
of registration, which is made upon blanks 
furnished by the United States Land Office 
and for the proper execution of which, 
notaries and other proper officers will be 
permitted to make a charge of 25 cents for 
each person. 

Within six months after making entry 
the claimant ‘‘must establish a residence, 
in a house on the claim, and thereafter re- 
side continuously upon the land and cul- 
tivate the same for the period of five 
years.”” At any time after fourteen 
months of such residence, the entryman 
or woman may make commutation proof 
upon such entry upon payment of the 
balance of the purchase price remaining 
unpaid, together with land office fees and 
com mission, and in addition thereto $1.25 
per acre, for the privilege of such commu- 
tation. 

The Interior Department has taken par- 
ticular care to see that all details in con- 
nection with this opening of lands shall 
be cared for in such a manner as absolute- 
ly to prevent fraud, collusion or the de- 
priving of any individual of his or her full 
rights and privileges. 

The lands to be allotted contain about 
2,400 farms of 160 acres each, situated 
about 2,200 feet above the sea, in one of 
the best watered regions of the West, 
with a bealthful, invigorating climate, 
fertile soil and easy means of reaching the 
world’s markets. ; 

tailroads have placed excursion rates 
in effect daily from all points July 1 to 
July 22. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socita 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 














Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cos: at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 

hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 

one hundred, except that a sample of 

different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 

cents. Address onLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 

6 Marlborough Street, 

Boston, MA8ps 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. . , 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
FOR SALE, 

29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HomMeE SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE — 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’v. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. eeorenese given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BArRrows, 65 Sawyer Avenue 





Dorchester, Mass. 
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WOMEN RESCUE SLOCUM VICTIMS. 

Whatever I did, I did for God.—Mary 
Sullivan, seamstiess, at North Brother 
Island, who helped pull bodies out of the 
water. 

This will raise the standard of woman- 
hood.—Miss E, V. D. Smith, superintend- 
ent of nurses. 

You don’t want me. I haven’t done 
anything.—Mrs. Kate L. White, matron. 

I only did my duty.—Mary Maher, who 
saved three boys and one woman. 

Splendid acts of heroism were per- 
formed by the women of North Brother 
Island in rescuing the living and caring 
for the dead in the terrible catastrophe of 
Wednesday. Officials and maids, women 
of education and position, humble scrub- 
women and servants, gave themselves roy- 
ally. Those who could swim risked their 
lives not more generously than those who 
could not swim. Delicate girls swam out 
to the wreck or stood up to their armpits 
in the wateras long as there was a soul 
they could save, and their devotion was 
equalled by those who on the shore 
worked to bring back life as long as there 
was a ray of hope. 

One of the most brilliant acts of hero- 
ism was that of Pauline Puetz, a slender 
girl of seventeen, who swam out to the 
stern, pulled a child from the revolving 
paddlewheel, brought it safely to shore, 
and then, finding that its jaw was frac- 
tured, set the jaw. Pauline is a waitress. 
Sitting on the back stoop of the doctors’ 
house, in her plain black gown and wait- 
ress’s apron, she told briefly the story of 
what she had done. 

‘My father taught me to swim when I 
was seven oreight. I used to teach swim- 
ming at Twenty-fourth Street. As soon 
as I saw there wasa vessel on fire I pulled 
off my Oxford ties and ripped off my 
apron. 

*“*Don’t go,’ 
‘you'll die!’ 

‘**T must go,’ I replied. ‘I can’t see 
those people drown without giving a 
hand.’ 

“They tried to hold me back by my 
skirt, but I let them pull my skirt off me 
and rushed into the water in my petticoat. 

‘¢ In God’s name, jump!’ I called to the 
people. ‘Throw your babies overboard, 
we'll catch them!’ 

“There was a woman who stood on the 
upper deck in the bow, with her baby in 
her arms, crying for help. I swam out to 
her. She ran back near to the paddle- 
wheel, and threw the baby by mistake 
right into thewheel. The wheel was go- 
ing. I swam up, and supporting myself 
with one hand, with the other I pulled 
the baby out from the churning waters, 
and ran up with it to one of the boatmen’s 
rooms. Then I saw the little thing’s jaw 
was broken. So I laid it on the bed and 
set the bone in place. I’m nota nurse. I 
never set a bone before in my life. 

‘Then I went back into the water with 
a rope and brought out a group of three 
girls. One wasa girl of sixteen, another 
was a young married woman who had lost 
two children, and the other was a young 
woman. One of them was named Annie. 
That’s alll know about them. The next 
time, as I was swimming out, a large wo- 
man who was lying on top of the water 
and looked to be dead caught me by the 
neck ina death grip. I had to fight for 
my life. When they dragged us out, I 
fainted. The woman was badly wound- 
ed. Afterward I helped to bandage her 
arm. I saved five from the boat, and had 
pulled in ever so many by the time I 
fainted.”’ 

Pauline Puetz’s exertions may cost her 
dear. By jumping down from the paddle- 
wheel she bruised her foot, and is hob- 
bling around in consequence, Yesterday 
afternoon, after waiting on table as if 
nothing had happened, she fainted away, 
and when she came to was carried off to 
bed hysterical. 

And then there was Mary Clarke, tall, 
dark, with a thin, worn face and eloquent 
eyes, a chambermaid. 

“‘] was drinking a cup of coffee in the 
kitchen when I heard the whistle. Think- 
ing it might be the Edison on fire, I 
rushed down to the pier,’ she said. 
‘“When I saw the steamer all on fire, and 
the people crowded in the stern, I ran 
along the bank calling to them to jump. 
When they did jump, they fell right one 
on top of the other. Then I saw the rail 
give way. AsI pulled the children out, 
Alice Meinhart, a kitchenmaid, took them 
out of my arms, and fed them with hot 
milk and put them in dry clothes. 

“I was changing the clothes of a little 
boy of nine or ten I’d pulled out. ‘Leave 
me,’ he says, ‘and go to some one who is 
hurt worse.’ He lived in Second Avenue. 
‘I’m so glad mother didn’t come,’ be said, 
‘or else she and baby would have been 
lost.’ He was the manliest little fellow I 
ever saw. But they were all brave. 
Everybody wanted some one else to be 
helped first. I saved an older boy, too, 


cried one of the girls, 


who had had the skin burned off both his 
hands, and two women.”’ 

The heroism of the workingwomen of 
North Brother Island—the scrubwomen, 





laundresses and waitresses—just the plain, 
simple people, who, day after day, go 
about tbeir humble tasks without ac- 
knowledgment of any kind, will never be 
known. Tuke Catherine Hanley, the 
cook, All that terrible Wednesday after- 
noon and Wednesday night she stood over 
the range in the big kitchen, preparing 
soup and sending it down by the bucket- 
ful to the workers at the water’s edge. 
She would take no rest, except to go to 
the beach and help the others. Kate 
Duffy, a cook, slaved all day and night 
heating milk and soup. 

Mary McCann, a helper in the measles 
ward, was another heroine. She said: 

I saw the people floating away, and I 
waded in and caught two baby girls and 
brought them in. Then I went back for 
a boy of eleven. Then I went back and 
gottwo more. A girl of fifteen caught 
me by the leg, so that I could not stir. 
The water was trickling into my mouth, 
and we should both have gone down if 
help had not come. They put the girl on 
a barrel, but she died. She wore a gray 
dress, with a chatelaine watch, and had a 
quantity of dark red hair. She was very 
pretty. InallI brought six out of the 
water. Five lived. 

Emma O'Connell, a waitress, dashed out 
to the wreck, although she cannot swim. 
Emma is twenty-three years old. 

‘What shall Ido? I can’t swim; but I 
can’t see those children burn,” she called 
to one of the Jaundresses. And with that 
she jumped in. 

“*T saw a little band stretched out of the 
water,’’ she said, ‘‘and when I got to it I 
found it was a little fat baby of eight or 
nine months. I thrust her into the arms 
of Alice Meinvart. Then I went back and 
pulled out two more and gave them to 
Alice, The next time I brought out a 
four or five months’ old baby. It died. I 
wanted to go back, but they wouldn’t let 
me. So I helped on the lawn, taking off 
the wet clothing and putting on dry. We 
ran short of clothes. ‘Runup tomy room 
and get all my things,’ I told Nellie 
Brown, and shedid. We fed the children, 
and carried down pails of milk for the 
workers. ThenI changed my wet things 
and waited on the table.”’ 

Mary Maher, a helper in the measles 
ward, was making toast fora patient when 
the alarm came. A few minutes later she 
was standing in the water nearly up to her 
waist. She saved three boys and one 
woman, besides one woman who proved 
to be dead. “I only did my duty,” said 
Mary. 

Margaret Lawrence, another helper, 
rushed cut without her stockings, and, 
with the water above her waist, rescued 
three boys, three babies, one man and 
three women. 

‘I! worked until 8.30 in the evening in 
and out of the water, and then I began 
covering the faces of the dead until mid- 
night.’’ Then she went to bed, and was 
on duty again at five the next morning. 

The rotten life-preservers, with their 
valueless stuffing of powdered cork, were 
remarked by all. ‘Many of the people 
had their hair filled with the cork,”’ said 
Lulu McCibbon, the telephone operator 
in the general office, who was the first to 
notify the Police and Health departments 
of the disaster. Miss McCibbon is a pretty, 
vivacious girl, with dark, curly hair. She 
is an expert swimmer, having been in the 
water every day since May 23. Without 
waiting to change her white piqué dress 
or her shoes, she dashed into the water 
and brought out two babies. 

“One was three months old, I should 
judge, the other about six months,’’ she 
told a Tribune reporter. ‘‘One was a tiny 
thing in long dresses. I saw one woman 
jump over the side. She went down like 
a stone under the wheel, and never came 
up. One young woman had just strength 
enough left to hand me her watch and 
chain. 

‘***Give them to my mother,”’ she gasped. 
‘Say they’re from Amelia.’ I don’t know 
who she was. The babies were crying 
from cold and fright. Mothers, their eyes 
standing out of their heads, were scream- 
ing for their children. Some of them 
came in wearing life-preservers, which 
fell to pieces as we took them off. They 
had not been touched by the flames, 
Some life-preservers were thrown to them 
from the Edison. These, too, fell to 
pieces. 

‘This office was like a slaughter-house. 
Living and dead, they were all over the 
settees and floor. Oh, it was horrible!”’ 
and, with a shudder, she turned to direct 
a blue-eyed lad and a young man with 
terrible, set face, to the Morgue. The 
man had lost three sisters, one of whom 
had her baby with her. 

Magnificent as was the heroism of all 
the women on the island, none behaved 
more gallantly than Miss White, the su- 
perintendent of nurses, and Mrs. Smith, 
the matron. And none, it is safe to say, 
carried such a weight of responsibility. 
For not only were they straining every 
nerve to succor the victims of the wreck— 
they were responsible at the same time 
for the lives and comfort of the patients 
in the wards. Miss Smith had the nurses 








working under her resuscitating the more 
dead than alive bodies as they were 
dragged ashore. Mrs. Smith was respon- 
sible for all the supplies of blankets, 
stimulants, clothing and food, Since the 
catastrophe, they have not had six hours’ 
sleep, but in their white uniforms they 
are as neat, as calm, as thoughtful for 
others, as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened, 

*We couldn’t all go into the water,’’ 
said Mrs. Smith. ‘‘It wouldo’t have been 
any use for us to have got the people out 
of the water and then left them on the 
bank. As soon as a body was brought in, 
@ nurse set to work to resuscitate it. 
Some of the nurses were asleep when the 
accident happened. They threw their 
mackintoshes over their night - dresses 
and rushed down with bandages and med- 
icaments in their hands, and worked till 
they were wet to the skin over the drip- 
ping bodies.”’ 

Miss White herself worked till she 
dropped from exhaustion, trying to in- 
duce artificial respiration in the half- 
drowned children and women. She 
showed how it is done—the arms raised 
over the head, then brohght down to the 
sides, the chest forcibly depressed, then 
the body rolled over a barrel, face down, 
to force the water from the lungs. 

“At first we had no barrels,’’ she went 
on, ‘so we rolled them over our knees. 

“The nurses worked heroically, but I 
will not say that they deserve more credit 
than the others. Nurses expect to sacri- 
fice themselves, and without acknowledg- 
ment or recompense —it is our business,”’ 
she added, smiling wanly. (When a wo- 
man has gone fifty-seven hours on five 
hours’ sleep she is apt to look wan.) “But 
the conduct of the ward he! pers and other 
women employees was superb. 

“No, I won’t say anything about myself 
—I haven’t done anything, and I won’t 
let you say I have.’’ Then, *‘This little 
building is the chapel. We laid the 
corpses in a row along that wall,’’ and she 
pointed to the side of the low building. 
**‘Do you see how these trees are scorched 
right up to the top? That is with the 
flames from the burning steamer.’’ She 
showed a splendid maple, by the water’s 
edge, seared to its crown. ‘On this lawn 
we laid four hundred bodies in rows— 
first the living, then the dead.’’ 

Miss White was equally matter of fact 
with regard to herself. 

“As soon as the General Slocum came 
around the point, I sent back for cheese- 
cloth and bandaging muslin,’’ she said. 
“While Mrs. Smith and the nurses were 
busy bringing the victims to, I went back 
and got whiskey and more bandages and 
cheesecloth. Then I started out to see 
what I could do myself. I tried several 
times to get up to the wreck, but the heat 
was so intense I could not, until I put the 
skirt of my dress over my face. In that 
way I was able to wade out up to my 
knees. Thecall came for ladders. There 
was no one to go for them, so I went, 
They were thirty-five feet long and dread- 
fully heavy, but I dragged them down to 
the water. I never could have done it if 
I had been in my senses, I didn’t know 
anything or feel anything. 

‘I saw a boy and his mother drifting in. 
He was a fine-looking lad of about twelve. 
I lay down on the seawall on my stomach, 
and called to him to hold on to his mother 
and I would get her out. He had his 
hand under her chin, and was paddling 
along as well as he could. She was un- 
conscious, and weighed, I should think, 
250 pounds. Somehow I got her up over 
the seawall and kneaded the water out of 
her. She lived, I think. In reading over 
the list of injured, I fancied the boy might 
be No. 47 in Lincoln Hospital. 

‘*As soon as the injured revived, we 
wrapped them in blankets and brought 
them up tothe hospital. Westripped the 
place of blankets. We used up 400 sheets 
and as many pillow-cases. The nurses 
had their shoes and uniforms destroyed 
by the mud and water, and torn to pieces 
on the rocks. Some of them lost three 
uniforms,”’ 

And so the story gows. 
never be told. 

“It will raise the standard of woman- 
hood,’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


The whole will 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Georgia R. Dwelle, a member of the 
recent graduating class of Meharry Med- 
ical College, Walden University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., took the examination of the 
Georgia State Medical Board, and ob- 
tained an average of 97 per cent. on all 
the subjects presented by the board. 
About forty white medical graduates and 
seven colored took this examination at 
the same time, and Miss Dwelle stood 
second inthe entire list. She expects to 
practice medicine at her home, Augusta, 
Ga. 


Dr. Ella Lyon reports in the Liang-Au 
Hospital, Foochow, 8,000 dispensary pa- 
tients, 1,350 visite; total oumber in hos- 








l pital, 1,384; number of prescriptions, not 


including those given to in-patients, 11,- 
147. Over forty patients have unbound 
their feet. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

Youne PEoPpLe’s EQua.Litry CLuB.— 
One of the bappy events for which this 
Club is famous took place Friday after- 
noon, June 10, when its faithful treasurer, 
Miss Bertha Hirshon, was married, by the 
full rites of the Jewish ceremony, to Mr. 
James Brenner, at the Agudath Achim 
Synagogue in Chelsea. Many friends of 
the young people, from Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphla, made up the procession 
that bore lighted tapers to the canopy, 
symbolic of the light of joy that all wished 
for the future of husband and wife. Mrs. 
Brenner will remain an active member of 
the Club. Ipa E. Hatt. 








THE DRAMA. 


“WOODLAND’S” THIRD MONTH. 

**Woodland”’ has entered upon its third 
month at the Tremvuut Theatre. This 
merry Pixley and Luders opera has en- 
joyed undiminished prosperity since last 
April. It is a distinct novelty in every 
detail; both scenes are laid in the heart of 
the forest, and all the principal charac- 
ters represent birds. Mr. Luders has 
supplied de'ightful music, which is being 
played and whistied everywhere. There 
are beautiful stage pictures, and the 
chorus, composed of gay-plumaged birds, 
is a delight to the eye and to the ear, The 
other night the Filipino Commissioners, 
accompanied by about sixty members of 
the local entertainment committee, en- 
joyed the performance. Reservations have 
been made for large theatre parties every 
night for a considerable period, seats be- 
ing on sale fuur weeks in advance, 


—_——@———— 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Next week will be 
produced "Henry Arthur Jones’ play, ‘‘The 
Masqueraders,’’ which proved immensely 
popular with English and American audi- 
ences a few seasons ago. Lillian Kemble, 
who has enjoyed the favor of many other 
cities, will be seen with the Castle Square 
Company for the first time, appearing as 
Dulcie. ‘*The Masqueraders”’ is for only 
one week. Choice chocolate bonbons 
given at the Monday matinée. 








BEAUTIFUL BERKSHIRE. 

Vacation season bas come, and the eyes 
of thousands are turned toward the moun- 
tains or the seashore, where they hope 
to pass a few pleasant days or weeks. 
New Eogland is the playground of the 
country in summer time, the visitors flock- 
ing here from the south, the west, and 
even from the Pacific slope. Massachu- 
setts presents such a variety of attractions 
in muuntain and seashore resorts that 
even a record of them is too long for one 
reading. But what we wish to call special 
attention to are the famed Berkshire Hills 
and the methods pursued by the Boston 
& Albany Railroad management in aiding 
the public to make arrangements for an 
outing before starting on a journey to 
that beautiful and picturesque section. 
The passenger department has issued a 
handsome brochure full of information, 
descriptive matter and illustrations of 
notable points of interest, and, what is of 
most practical importance, containing an 
extensive list of summer homes and hotels 
located on that line. It gives the names 
of the houses and of the proprietors, the 
number of miles the house is located from 
the station, how reached from the station 
(whether by electric, stage, or private 
conveyance), the price per day, per week, 
capacity, etc. Opposite are named the 
special attractions in the neighborhood. 
It will thus be seen what a convenient 
document the publication is, for by refer- 
ence to it one can select the places that 
seem the most desirable. Thereare more 
than a hundred and fifty hostelries and 
private bouses in this list, and the variety 
is so great and the range of prices so 
varied that the tastes and pockets of all 
respectable people can be accommodated. 
This nice booklet can be secured by send- 
ing a request for it to A. S, Hanson, G. P. 
A., Boston, Mass. 





VACATIONS IN VERMONT. 
MANY DESIRABLE REST AND PLEASURE 
RESORTS IN GREEN HILLS. 

It has been truthfully said that the man 
who fails to take a vacation does an in- 
justice not only to himself but to his 
family. Wise men never miss the annual 
summer outing; they go to Vermont with 
their families, and come home rested, in- 
vigorated, and better men for so doing. 

“Summer homes among the Green 
Hills’ tells of 100 delightful summer re- 
sorts in Vermont villages, among the 
mountains and on the shores and islands 
of Lake Champlain. One of them might 
suit you. Write to T. H. Hanley, N. E. 

A., Ventral Vermont Railway, 360 
Washington St., Boston, enclosing six 
cent stamp, and get copy of the hand- 
somely illustrated book. It will open 
your eyes to the charms of Vermont in 
the good old summer time, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


— 





—————, 
a 


GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, * peak. 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do. Has washed dishes fur three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge, and the 8. A. Captain jg 

leased with him. Address Garabed Haroutup. 

n, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





— 
HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 19, speakin 
English, wants to do light housework this tun® 
mer, for moderate wages and English lessons: in 

the fall, wants to work mornings and eveuip 
for his board and go to school. He former] 
worked for the editors of the WoMAN’s Jourwar 
and was a boy, cheerful, willing, and un- 
commonly active and diligent. Address James 
Boyajian. 29 Hubbard St., Malden, Mass. 





— 

GENERAL WORK .—A Greek, 27 years old 
wants any work that hecando Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommen ations for 
character and industry from its president, also 
from our ers in this country, for intellizence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electrie 
cars, etc. Does not drink or smoke. Under. 
stands English, French, ancient and m,: dern 
Greek,-Armenian and Turkish. Could act ag 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 
rounds, Address T.J., care Mr. Kourouyenig 
62 Court St., Boston, Mass. , 








HOUSEWORK.— Young Armenian of goo 
character, intelligent and willing, wants to do 
housework for small wages this summer to im. 

rove his English. Address G., care Miss Lillian 


oulton, 24 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass 





PORTRAITS OF THE DEAD.—Miss A. y. 
Gregory makes a specialty of portraits of persons 
who have passed away, and succeeds remarkably 
in making a good likeness from the scantiest and 
poorest materials. In her experience « f 25 years 
she has often achieved results before supposed 
to be impossible. Miniature crayons, tinted or 
untinted, a specialty. Oil paintings clea: ed, re- 
paired, retouched and varnished. Paintings for 
sale at moderate prices Studio, 16 Warland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Open to visitors from 10 A. M. 
to2M,and 12 to4 P.M. Closed Mondays and 
Thursdays. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any king 
of work that he can do this summer. preferably 
ina city. Presideut Lee, of the French-American 
College, where he has studied during the past 
year, writes: ‘‘He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.” Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





A COLLEGE WOMAN vminister’s daughter) 
whose sabbatical year begins in June, wishes in 
some useful way to pay her expenses to the East. 
She is an experienced traveller, a good chaperon, 
and a good financier. English and American 
references. Inquire of Mrs. EpnwARD JENNINGs, 
47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conv. 





AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difticult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FoL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE. —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}ion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edg- 
ings. collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls, beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cushions, etc., etc.. may be ordered 
through Miss A. 8S, Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK—Armenian girl, 25 years old, a 
schoo] teacher in her own country, wants to do 
second girl’s work, or would do general house- 
work in a small family where the work is light. 
Speaks English. Understands cooking and 
laundry work. Address Miss TOORFANDA BEDRO- 
SIAN, 11 Bristol St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do oftice work. Good at 
writing, copying. etc. Address Miss MAry V. 
H1GG1ns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, $300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsasBeL C. BARRows, 
135 East 15th St., New York City. 


Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 
Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth. 

PRICE, $1.00. 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust 
ively treated. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS Co., 


2—6 New Reade St., New York. 
Kindly mention WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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